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SELECT ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$5,000 Policy Illustrations — Age 35 
Effective May 1, 1954. Minimum sum insured $3,000. 


Disability Waiver of Premiums also available at new low cost. 























LIFE PAID UP 20 YEAR 20 YEAR AGE 65 
AT AGE 85 PAYMENT LIFE ENDOWMENT Parnas 
ANNUAL PREMIUM $ 138.95 $ 196.45 $ 258.75 $ 178.10 

20 YEAR SUMMARY © 
Premiums 2,779.00 3,929.00 5,175.00 3,562.00 
Accumulated Dividends‘) 1,087.40 1,216.30 1,271.95 1,147.45 
Cash Value 1,866.35 3,308.45 5,000.00 2,890.20 
Return over Cost if Surrendered 174.75 595.75 1,096.95 475.65 
20 Year Average Return 

over Cost per $1,000 175 5.96 10.97 4.76 











(o) Figures involving dividends apply to policies issued on 
or after May 1, 1954 and are not guaranteed but are 
merely illustrations based upon current experience. 
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(b) Accumulated dividends (including settlement 
dividend payable only upon surrender). 
(c) Endowment maturing at age 65. 


Get full information from your local John Hancock office 
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Jobs Available in Certain Fields 


Job opportunities, as appraised 
recently by U. S. Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell, are plentiful 
enough to take care of this year’s 
crop of college graduates—and 
then some. 

Much will depend, of course, on 
the field of study completed by the 
college-trained man or woman. In 
the health professions, for exam- 
ple, there are shortages of physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses in most 
parts of the country. 

In the banking field, on the 
other hand, graduates are needed 
to fill trainee positions, but the 
supply of candidates is probably 
greater than the number of jobs. 

Engineers of all types are much 
in demand this year and will be 
sought earnestly in the next few 
years, as well. Before the end of 
May, U. S. Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks forecast a total of 
only 19,000 engineering graduates 
to meet a national shortage of 
about 90,000. 

Natural scientists, especially 
physicists, will find that the de- 
fense program has placed a pre- 
mium on their services. 

Industry is actively recruiting 
graduates with degrees in busi- 
ness administration, and the de- 
mand for accountants is good. 


Boom Continues in Homes 


Housing starts in April were 14 
per cent ahead of the March total, 
and home loan appraisal requests 
received by Veterans Administra- 
tion indicated a prolongation of 
the residential building boom. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


UGENE M. THORE, gen- 

eral counsel of the Life 
Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, certainly was right when 
he said developments demon- 
strate that the demand for 
health insurance is so general 
and so intense that early and 
positive action must be taken. 
An indication of legislative 
feeling is had in the over- 
whelming support given exten- 
sion of social security. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, has lost no opportu- 
nity to emphasize that there is 
a great national need for vol- 
untary health insurance. She 
compiled figures to show that 
only 17 per cent of the $9,400,- 
000,000 spent for medical care 
were covered by insurance. 
Hospital bills of private indi- 
viduals totalled over $1 billion 


but only 38 per cent were cov- 
ered by insurance. Mrs. Hobby 
argues that since it is estab- 
lished practice for governments 
to stand ready to protect insur- 
ance companies against abnor- 
mal losses of shipping in war 
time there certainly would be 
nothing socialistic in similar 
action in this case until actu- 
arial tables can be worked out 
for extended health insurance 
coverage. 

Another evidence of public 
interest is the attention being 
paid Henry Kaiser’s crusade to 
apply the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration plan to hospital 
construction. There is some op- 
position to the group medical 
practice which is a part of the 
plan, but the public is in no 
mood to allow the general idea 
to be delayed by debate over 
methods. 





April was the third consecutive 


month in which there has been a 


sharp increase in VA appraisa] | 


activity. Requests made to the 
agency numbered 72,990 for pro- 
posed and existing homes. 

Well over half of these—42,928 


—were for proposed dwellings, an 
increase of 95 per cent over April, 
1953. From Feb. 1 through April 
30, VA received appraisal requests 
for 113,836 proposed units, repre- 
senting a gain of 79 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year. 
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The agency interprets these fig- 
ures to mean that veterans are 
finding it easier to buy homes on 
reasonable credit terms, though 
the boost in appraisal activity is 
just beginning to be felt in the 
number of loan applications re- 
ceived. 

During April, 34,103 home loan 
applications for guaranty were 
delivered to VA. This total was 27 
per cent larger than the number 
received in the same month of 
1953. 


Radio Rides the Rails 


Railroads are making greater 
use of radio communications sta- 
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tions to expedite over-the-road 
traffic, the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads points out. 

Until 1950, most rail carrier 
radio authorizations from Federal 
Communications Commission were 
related to yard and termina! oper- 
ations. Now, however, about three- 
quarters of all radio and inductive 
carrier installations manned by 
the railroads are for use in con- 
trolling traffic between stations. 

FCC has granted more than 16,- 
000 radio and inductive carrier 
outlets to the railroads since May, 
1945, when the first railroad radio 
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channels were established. In the 
past two years alone, the agency 
has authorized 7,736 outlets. 

Installations of both fixed and 
mobile types cover more than 46,- 
000 miles of rail lines, enabling 
train crews and wayside stations 
to maintain closer contact. 


Synthetic Rubber Boosts Sales 


Synthetic rubber sales in Au- 
gust will show a climb of 8,000 
long tons over anticipated sales 
for July, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. predicts. 

August sales are estimated at 
44,000 long tons, while those for 
July now are expected to total 
36,000 long tons. The July forecast 
is 2,000 tons higher than RFC esti- 
mated in late April. 

One factor which may help to 
boost August sales is inventory 
adjustment by large buyers of the 
GR-S synthetic, who are required 
to place firm orders 90 days in 
advance of delivery. 

Production in July and August 
was expected to lag behind sales. 
RFC has disclosed an output goal 
of 35,000 tons in July and 35,800 
tons in August. These are net ton- 
nages, plus oil. 


FTC Rearranged 


Increased efficiency of opera- 
tion, which will save time and 
money for the businessman and 
the government, is expected at 
Federal Trade Commission, where 
a major organizational overhaul 
has just become effective. 

Recommendations made by an 
independent consulting firm guid- 
ed the agency in its changes. One 
achievement of the altered struc- 
ture, in view of FTC Chairman 
Howrey, will be faster handling of 
complaints. 

Principal change was the elimi- 
nation of the Bureau of Anti- 
Monopoly and the Bureau of 
Anti-Deceptive Practices. These 
formerly maintained separate in- 


vestigatory and trial staffs. 

Now, all investigative activities 
are centered in a new Bureau of 
Investigation and all trial work in 
a new Bureau of Litigation. 

A new Bureau of Consultation, 
created to handle voluntary com- 
pliance procedures, will also ad- 
minister a special smal] business 
division which will give advice 
and guidance on how to obey FTC 
regulations. 


Seaway May Aid Trucks 

Trucking companies in the Mid- 
west may find eventual benefit in 
the recent government authoriza- 
tion of U. S. participation in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Actual building of the Seaway 
is expected to start not later than 
Aug. 1. When the work is com- 
pleted, ocean-going vessels will be 
able to pick up American-made 
products at such inland ports as 
Cleveland and Toledo. 

To the manufacturer in the 
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states north of the Ohio, this de- 
velopment may be the signal for a 
change in a long-established prac- 
tice of sending his goods by rail 
to Atlantic ports for shipment 
abroad. 

When large freighters are able 
to put in at ports near the heart 
of the Midwest, the manufacturer 
is likely to find it advantageous to 
depend on commercial truckers for 
quick factory-to-dock service. The 
same principle may apply in re- 
verse if this businessman imports 
raw materials from abroad. 

Overnight service to and from 
dockside will be a strong selling 
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point for the trucking business. 


Pension Expansion Expected 


Pension programs in industry 
will provide coverage for 22 mil- 
lion persons by 1960 if the present 
rate of expansion continues. 

That is the estimate made by 
Charles L. Dearing, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Transportation in 
the U. S. Commerce Dept. He an- 
ticipates a doubling of employe 
coverage by 1960, at an annual 
cost of $6.6 billion, as compared 
with figures for 1950. 

In that year, based on a survey 
he performed in cooperation with 
the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Dearing determined that 
pension programs were in effect 
for 11 million workers, at a cost 
of $2.4 billion a year. 

In his view, industrial pensions 
are, because of their basic struc- 
ture, capable of serving as only a 
supplementary factor as concerns 
old age security. Assuming a labor 
force that will reach 68.5 million 
by 1960, Mr. Dearing says, only 22 
million (32 per cent) have any 
assurance of being covered by the 
industrial pension system. 


Autos, Appliances Encourage FRB 


Inventory reduction and an over- 
all climb in industrial output dur- 
ing the spring have prompted 
Federal Reserve Board to issue a 
generally encouraging evaluation 
of business trends. 

Manufacture of automobiles and 
major household durable items has 
“increased moderately,” FRB says, 
while production of building ma- 
terials and nondurables, including 
clothing, has held an even course. 

As a group, major household 
appliances were being produced 
in a quantity about one-eighth 
larger than at the end of 1953. 
Room air conditioner output this 
spring was continuing a marked 
upward swing which began in mid- 
1952. 

Not every industry has recorded 
a production gain this year. Iron, 
steel, semifabricated metal prod- 
ucts, and ordnance items are still 
being turned out at slower rates 
than in 1953. 

As many types of manufactur- 
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Gov't Has Spent Almost $1 Trillion 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S REVENUE 


AND SPENDING DOLLARS, 1789-1953 





$ 440 billions 






All other 
revenues 30¢ 
($187 billions) 


Interest on public debt 9¢ 
($76 billions) ———>~ 





SOURCE: U. S. Treasury Dept. 
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The price of being the world’s 
leading democratic power and de- 
fender of freedom at home and 
abroad has been high for the 
United States according to a study 
of government accounts from the 
beginning of the Republic to date. 

Figures of the U. S. Treasury 
Department show that accumu- 
lated Federal expenditures since 
the start of the nation in 1789 are 
rapidly approaching the trillion- 
dollar mark. The total spending 
figure for the 165 years through 
the 1953 fiscal year, which ended 
last June, aggregated $888 bil- 
lions. Here is where this money 
went, according to the Treasury: 

Military expenditures (includ- 
ing military aid to our allies)— 
$506 ‘billions, or 57 per cent. 

Interest on the public debt—$76 
billions, or 9 per cent. 

All other Federal expenditures 
—$306 billions, or 34 per cent. 

Federal expenditures for the 
decade of the Forties and the 
1950-53 fiscal years added together 
amounted to $730 billions in all, 
or 82 per cent of all Government 
outlays from 1789-1953. 

Of this total, military expendi- 
tures came to $457 billions, or 63 
per cent; interest on the public 
debt added up to $55 billions, or 
7 per cent; and all other Gov- 
ernment expenditures aggregated 
$217 billions, or 30 per cent. 

The Federal Government has 


also collected an enormous sum in 
revenues in the 1789-1953 period. 
By far the biggest single source 
of Government revenues has been 
the income tax on individuals and 
corporations. In the four decades 


’ of its existence since the adoption 


of the 16th Amendment, the in- 
come tax has produced $440 bil- 
lions of Federal revenues through 
the 1953 fiscal year. 

Net budget receipts in the 165 
years since 1789 added up to $627 
billions, of which around $510 bil- 
lions, or more than 80 per cent, 
were collected in the 1940-53 period 
alone. This total, however, has 
fallen far short of expenditures, 
and the current public debt is 
around $270 billions as a result. 
The predominant cause of both 
deficits and debt has been war, both 
“hot” and “cold.” 





U. S. Spending Record 


The following table gives U. S. figures in 
billions of dollars. 
In- 
Mili- terest All 





Period tary on Debt Other Total 
1789-1849 $0.6 $0.2 $0.3 $1.1 
1850-99 6.3 2.8 5.8 14.9 
1900-09 2.4 0.3 3.0 5.7 
1910-19 20.1 1.0 17.1 38.2 
1920-29 10.1 8.9 17.8 36.8 
1930-39 99 7.6 sil 61.7 
1940-49 334.7. 31.7 137.8 504.2 
1950-53 122.3 23.7 79.6 225.6 
Grand 

Total $506.4 $76.2 $305.6 $888.2 
1940-53 

Total $457.0 $55.4 $217.4 $729.8 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 
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ing showed an increase, retail 
sales in a number of lines kept 
pace. Household durable goods and 
automobiles have been selling at a 
rate close to that of last year. 
This activity has cut down the 
oppressive weight of business in- 
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ventories under which retailers 
were struggling earlier this year. 


Mfg. Profits Gain 6% 


Manufacturing concerns record- 
ed 2 6 per cent gain in profits after 
taxes last year, as compared with 
1952, statistics gathered by the 
Securities and Exchange and Fed- 
eral Trade Commissions indicate. 

Eighteen of the 23 industry 
groups on which figures were com- 
piled showed increased after-taxes 
profits over the 1952 level. Iron 
and steel corporations made the 
largest climb—33 per cent. 

Of the five groups recording a 
decline, lumber and wood products 
showed an 18 per cent drop, the 
worst of the entire list. 

Profits for the January-March 
quarter this year, according to the 
preliminary SEC estimate, com- 
pare favorably with the relatively 
high profits of the first three 
months of 1953. 

Last year, total manufacturing 
profits after taxes were $11.3 bil- 
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lion. Manufacturing sales hit an 
all-time high value of $265.9 bil- 
lion. 


$39.5 Billion Invested Abroad 


Foreign investments by the U.S. 
Government and private firms and 
individuals now amount to $39.5 
billion, according to new compila- 
tions made by Commerce Dept. 

This total reflects an increase 
of $21 billion since the end of 
World War II. 

Private investments abroad at 
the end of 1953 amounted to 
slightly more than $22 billion, or 
$10 billion more than in 1946. 
About 90 per cent of this increase 
was in direct investment, as con- 
trasted with the buying of foreign 
stocks and bonds. 

Federal postwar loans to other 
nations added up to about $12 bil- 
lion when 1953 ended. This figure 
does not include the very substan- 
tial U. S. contributions to the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

In Western Europe and its pos- 
sessions, American public and pri- 
vate investment more than doubled 
between 1946 and last Dec. 31. The 
actual increase was from $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $14.5 billion last 
year. 


Auto Sales Move Up 


New passenger cars sold by the 
manufacturers in April reached a 
1954 peak of 534,667 units, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn. re- 
ports. 

Sales for the month were slight- 
ly above the March total of 531,529 
units and somewhat lower than 
the 596,633 sold in April, 1953. 

Truck and passenger car sales 
combined added up to 631,769 
units. This was slightly less than 
factory sales in March and well 
below the total of 723,532 for April 
last year. 


In the four months ended April 
30, factory sales amounted to 
2,350,044, compared with a 1953 
total of 2,572,890 for the corre- 
sponding months. This year’s sales 
included 1,967,434 passenger cars, 
381,208 trucks, and 1,402 coaches. 

Export sales in the January- 
April period totaled 142,356 ve- 
hicles, exceeding last year’s sales 
for the corresponding months by 
14.6 per cent. 


High Returns Seen for AE Shares 


There is a “reasonable chance” 
that investments in atomic energy 
enterprises will pay better than 
the average, in the opinion of 
Newton I. Steers, Jr., president of 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Ine. 

Mr. Steers, whose investment 
firm deals in shares of firms in 
various fields of atomic work, 
made that forecast in a recent ap- 
pearance before the Congressional 
atomic energy committee. At the 
same time he warned there is no 
justification for special emphasis 
by the individual investor at this 
time. 

Investment in nuclear energy is 
now commonplace, Mr. Steers said. 


PERSONAL SAVINGS 
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This investment is certain to grow 
rapidly, it may be judged by 
Atomic Energy Commission fig- 
ures on private studies of the 
atomic power potential. 

As of June 1, according to AEC, 
13 groups of companies, compris- 
ing 65 firms, were conducting 
these studies. Most of the large 
electric utilities companies are in- 
cluded in this research activity. 
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Unified Audience Ready for a Leader 


OMEONE with persuasive genius and with 

a will to have the multiple segments of 
the insurance institution present a united front 
before the American forum of public opinion, 
could take a tremendous forward step if he 
would address a plenary session of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

His audience would consist of responsible 
executives from every type of insurance and 
every phase of its operation. He would address 
representatives from the giant mutual life car- 
riers, from the smallest stock units, and from 
every size and kind of life company both stock 
and mutual. He would speak to men from the 
foremost stock fire and casualty companies as 
well as to those who are their mutual competi- 
tors. The Factory mutuals, the cooperatives, 
the farm mutuals, the direct writers and non- 
agency underwriters would all be there. Acci- 
dent and health insurance operators of all 
varieties as well as those from the Blue Cross 
and the Blue Shield would be reached. 

Officers of reinsurance companies of Ameri- 
can and foreign domicile, Fraternals, Lloyds 
underwriters of both London and American 
origin, self-insurers, credit companies, inter- 
insurers, and—in the language of the old-time 
country auctioneers—‘“other articles too nu- 
merous to mention” would all be in the crowd. 
Those in attendance would include indepen- 
dent lawyers, actuaries, doctors, hospital offi- 
cials, adjusters, and in fact, every type of indi- 
vidual who remotely claimed an interest in any 
branch of insurance from every state in the 
Union from Canada, Mexico, North America 
and Europe. Of course, every one of the trade 
associations, fire, life, casualty and accident 
and health would be on hand. 

An inspired leader could make a plea for an 
organization that would meet simultaneously 


with the state public officials and permit con- 
crete action on the many topics which annually 
come before the convention. Such an organiza- 
tion representing, as it could, every branch of 
insurance informed in advance of the program, 
could offer a coordinated intelligent industry 
opinion and some well supported advice and 
counsel. Such a group would have a certain 
standing to give weight to its viewpoints. 

Under present circumstances, perhaps 1500 
insurance men of varying degrees of authority 
in companies and associations, attend these 
NAIC conventions in disorganized camp-fol- 
lower fashion. They troupe from one committee 
room to another, not knowing whether the agenda 
is going to provoke resolutions of serious im- 
port or merely be a calling for a quorum and 
an adjournment. 


The commissioners are a most important in- 
fluence on this business, which definitely is 
committed to the principle of state supervision. 
The association over the years has been of 
great service to the American people in guard- 
ing against weak companies, monopolistic state 
funds and the development of competition- 
throttling legislation. It has provided a modus 
operandi on a national scale by which agents 
and brokers can develop soundly without elim- 
inating the possibility of property owners buy- 
ing insurance direct. Standards of financial 
solvency, sound rating practices and equitable 
policy contracts are among its achievements. 

The importance of state supervisors ‘must 
not be minimized. On the other hand, the in- 
surance industry could well bulwark and facili- 
tate the association of State Commissioners 
by an organization meeting concurrently, and 
giving on-the-scene reaction to proposals and 


resolutions. 


EDITOR 
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pmmtace protection for the use of atomic energy and 
radioactive materials by private industry can be pro- 
vided by private carriers if the answers can be found to 
several big questions, such as the part the Government 
will handle in catastrophic losses. 


That is THE SPECTATOR'S opinion after studying the 
following special statements from leading company execu- 
tives. There may have to be help from the Government in 
case of the extremely large losses, but private insurance 
companies are able and, in most cases, ready to give the 
protection needed by the growing non-governmental atomic 
energy industry. 


Current discussions on this subject have been highlighted 
by Congressional interest in private use of atomic energy. 
Leaders are now concerned about insurance protection not 
for the Government's large plants producing military atomic 
energy materials, but for the expanding applications of 
atomic energy by private industry. 


On May 15, the “New York Times" reported that F. K. 
McCune, general manager of the General Electric Company, 
told a Congressional committee, "We believe that insurance 
coverage would probably have to be provided if the goal 
of widespread atomic industrial progress is to be achieved." 


Speaking before the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Mr. McCune said that the damage might 
be greater than the assets of any contractor or any insur- 
ance company. Therefore, he concluded that for the time 
being "at least, we will continue to be unable to obtain 
private protection from any private source, either here or 
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abroad," and that a coverage like war risk insurance might 


be justified. 


THE SPECTATOR asked a number of insurance company 
executives to comment on this report. Their replies are re- 


produced below. 


Joint Fire & Marine Committee 


W. H. FORRISTALL, 
Assistant General Manager 
Factory Insurance Association 


HE Joint Fire & Marine In- 

surance Committee on Radia- 
tion was formed early in 1950 and 
is made up of representatives of 
the various groups in the insur- 
ance industry. 


Committee Goals 


The objectives of the Commit- 
tee are: 

1. To obtain information to 
the extent permitted by se- 
curity on users of radio- 
active isotopes and fission- 
able materials, where the 
insurance industry has an 
interest. 

2. To learn the special as- 
pects of transportation and 
use of radioactive mate- 
rials, both isotopes and fis- 
sionable, with respect to 
the rating of risks. 

3. To accomplish wider dis- 
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semination of information 
concerning the special fire 
risks associated with nu- 
clear energy materials and 
education regarding them 
among the personnel of the 
insurance industry. 

4. To help develop standards 
for safeguarding  radio- 
active and fissionable ma- 
terials and the prevention 
of damage to property or 
injury to persons by such 
materials. 

On the problem of the avail- 
ability of coverage for private 
industry, the Factory Insurance 
Association has had one or two of- 
ferings to consider coverage on 
proposed nuclear power plants to 
be built in conjunction with risks 
presently written by the Associa- 
tion. In these cases, we have in- 
dicated we will be able to handle 
the coverage for the perils usually 
written by us provided, of course, 
the properties are built in ac- 
cordance with the usual standards 
of risks acceptable to the Asso- 
ciation. 





Potential Hazard: Catastrophe 


GEORGE E. PETERSON, 
Vice President, 
The Travelers 


S YOU probably know, the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
up to the present time maintains 
complete control over all activities 
in connection with projects employ- 
ing Atomic Energy. Many of these 
projects (possibly all of them) are 
insured on a retrospective basis 
similar to the War Project Rating 
Plan under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment agrees to reimburse the 
carrier for all losses. The Travelers 
insured some of these projects dur- 
ing World War II and has continued 
to insure some of them up to and 
including the present time. 


Possible Loss 


The excerpt from the New York 
Times, which accompanied your 
letter, presumably relates to antici- 
pated developments whereby the 
Atomic Energy Commission may e 
prevailed upon to permit the pri- 
vate development of atomic energy 
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r| Industrial Atomic Energy 


Lack of insurance coverage was cited as a "very 


serious obstacle" to the use of atomic energy 


by private industry. So The Spectator gathered 


these statements from insurance leaders on the 


possibilities of protection in this expanding field. 


for industrial use. There is no 
doubt but that the potential hazard 
is one which could result in a loss 
equal to anything which might be 
expected to be incurred as a result 
of war. In other words, a catas- 
trophic loss might be greater than 
anything which could be absorbed 
by private industry even with the 
aid of insurance. As a matter of 
fact, it might be greater than any- 
thing which could be handled by 
the Government. The probability 
of such a loss is another matter, 
but the fact remains that however 
small the probability, there is still 
the possibility of a tremendous 
catastrophic loss. 

It is the thought of The Travelers 
that insurance can and should be 
made available up to reasonable 
limits. This can be accomplished by 
having the direct writer afford cov- 
erage up to such limits as it feels 
can reasonably be handled and ar- 
range for the purchase of excess 
insurance above those limits. At the 
moment I would not venture to ex- 
press an opinion as to what limits 
might be assumed by direct writers, 
nor as to the extent of the poten- 
tial capacity in excess of such 
limits. However, beyond some rea- 
sonable point it would seem to be 
essential to provide that the Gov- 
ernment undertake to assume ca- 
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tastrophic losses on some basis such 
as is done in connection with the 
insurance of explosives risks under 
the War Project Rating Plan. 


Question of Capacity 


Ambrose B. Kelly, 
General Counsel 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Cos. 


HE Factory Mutual Companies 

have for some time been study- 
ing the problems which will result 
from the growing use of atomic 
energy by industries, and feel that 
they must have more time to eval- 
ulate recent developments before 
releasing public statements as to 
their plans. In this connection, our 
companies have participated in 
the work of the Joint Fire Insur- 
ance Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and have supported its ef- 
forts to make available to property 
owners helpful information with 
respect to certain specialized 
problems in atomic energy field. 

The loss possibilities from the 
misuse or accidental handling of 
radioactive -material are much 
greater than generally realized. 
The “Factory Mutual] Record” for 
May, 1954, contains the case his- 
tory of such an instance of radio- 
active contamination. When the 


release of only a pinch of powder 
can cause such an extensive loss, 
we have cause to worry. 

The possible catastrophe loss is 
of major concern to all insurers. 
It may well be, as suggested by 
Mr. H. T. Freeman, President of 
the Manufacturers Mutual of 
Providence, that the best solution 
would be for the property insur- 
ance industry to provide primary 
protection with the Federal Govern- 
ment providing catastrophe reinsur- 
ance on an excess basis. We would 
hate to see a further development of 
government insurance but the 
problem may be beyond the capac- 
ity of the private carriers, and 
there is a precedent for this solu- 
tion in the handling of War Dam- 
age Coverage in World War II. It 
would protect the solvency of the 
insurance industry and put the 
catastrophe loss on the taxpayer, 
who, in the final analysis, must 
pay the loss anyway. 


Private Insurance Can't 

Do It Alone 

S. BRUCE BLACK, President 
Liberty Mutual 


HE use of atomic energy and 
the products of atomic fission 
Continued on page 72 
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Board of D 


5. the agenda for a board 
of directors’ meeting may involve 
travel schedules to any part of the 


country. Instead of gathering 
quietly in their regular board 
room, the directors may appear 


with traveling togs and luggage 
and set off for a tour of many far- 
distant points. 

At least, that is what the di- 
rectors of the Insurance Company 
of North America have done. 
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Three times now they have packed 
their bags and moved out of the 
home office in Philadelphia. All 
told they have traveled more than 
11,000 miles together since their 
first trip began on April 3, 1953. 
That initial jaunt was a trans- 
continental one, covering 6680 
miles. For the first time in 161 
years, North America’s directors 
met outside of Philadelphia. They 
convened in the company’s San 





Top left, John Diemand, company president, steps off the train in Los Angeles 
on directors’ first trip. Above, the board as it started its first trip: (I to r) 
Clarence Brown, board chairman of Pittsburgh Plate Glass; Revelle W. Brown, 
executive committee chairman of Reading Railroad; H. P. Stellwagen, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America; Philip H. Cooney, vice pres. North 
America Cos.; J. K. Eisenbray, treasurer, and Mr. Diemand, president, North 
America Cos; James D. Winsor Jr., partner, Biddle, Whelan & Co.; Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr., partner, Drexel & Co.; Martin W. Clement, former president of 
Pennsylvania Railroad; George Munson, lawyer of Townsend, Elliott & Munson: 
David Williams, board chairman, and James Gowen, executive committee chair- 
man, both of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank; and L. C. Lewis, vice pres. 
North America Cos. At left, George Munson, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., and 
Martin Clement disembark at Los Angeles. 





irectors On Tour 


Francisco office and later visited 
Los Angeles and San Jose. 

Almost a year later, on March 
28, 1954, the directors started out 
again. This time they went south 
from Philadelphia to visit in 
Louisiana and Texas. New Or- 
leans, Fort Worth, Austin, Houston 
and Dallas were ports of call on 
this 3935-mile tour. 

Finally, on June 7 the directors 
took the most recent and the 
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shortest of their Journeys, a one- 
day trip to Springfield, Mass. 

Through these three journeys, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America seems to be demonstrat- 
ing the idea that a company’s 
board of directors can be a mo- 
bile group, gathering on-the-spot 
impressions. 

“The directors believe’ that 
these informal meetings (with 
agents, brokers, and other execu- 
tives) together with the opportu- 
nity to see first-hand the expand- 
ing activity of the area,” the 
company announced on the Cali- 
fornia trip, “will be of concrete 
value in guiding policy for (1) 
continued expanding of our prop- 
erty and casualty insurance busi- 
ness and (2) investment of 
assets.” 

America’s oldest stock fire and 
marine company seems to be pio- 
neering again; this time in the 
program of sending their board of 
directors on tour. 
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In Springfield, Mass. At right, 
President Diemand gets an oppor- 
tunity to chat with processing of- 
fice employees. Below, the travel- 
ing directors confer in the board 


room of the Springfield office. 


Top left, at the Rice Hotel in Houston, Texas, 
directors dined as guests of the National Bank of 
Commerce and its president, R. P. Doherty. At 
left, Governor Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana has 
dinner with the North America directors at the 
famous "Antoine's" in New Orleans. (| to r) Ed- 
ward Hopkinson, Mr. Kennon, the waiter, John 
Diemand, and Clarence M. Brown. Above, at 
breakfast in Austin, Mr. Diemand introduces the 
Governor of Texas, Allan Shivers. Beside them 
are, left, Philip Cooney and, right, Maston Nixon, 
president of Southern Minerals Corporation. 
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Report from Detroit 


Elects 


KNOWLTON 


By T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


‘i National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners held 
their annual meeting in Detroit, 
Michigan, with Donald Knowlton 
of New Hampshire elected presi- 
dent. 

The meeting itself, insurance- 
wise, produced little in the way of 
startling news. There was wide 
discussion of events in the insur- 
ance industry, but no solutions 
seemed to have been found when 
the dust had cleared. 


Concern to All 


There were three items, how- 
ever, which did elicit general inter- 
est at the gathering. These were: 
the health reinsurance program; 
the reinsurance of Lloyds; the 
adoption of three resolutions con- 
cerning Accident & Health insur- 
ance. 

The matter of whether or not 
to remove restrictions placed upon 
alien companies as regards Lloyd’s 
was left hanging in the blue 
through the simple procedure of 
removal from the agenda. A few 
executive committees disapproved 
the action, but the majority de- 
cided against further discussion 
this year. 

Most ‘interesting of the sessions 
dealt with the subject of the health 
reinsurance program. The meet- 
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ing had as speaker, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Mrs. 
Hobby pointed out the federal gov- 
ernment was not trying to go into 
the insurance business, nor was it 
attempting to regulate private in- 
surance out of existence. The 
NAIC had expressed the opinion 
in Congressional hearings that the 
program expounded by the present 
administration would be of no help 
in getting better health insurance. 

Mrs. Hobby stated the philosophy 
of the legislative program as: “to 
put into continuous practice the 
concept that government in the 
United States is a shared responsi- 
bility—shared by all the people, by 
their communities, by .the States, 
and by the Federal Government.” 

To the question—Is this an 
opening wedge for Federal regula- 
tion of the insurance industry ?— 
Mrs. Hobby observed: ‘The answer, 
flatly and definitely, is no. This 
administration firmly adheres to 
and believes in the principle of 
State regulation, as set forth in 
Public Law 15. Moreover, your 
own alertness to any possible 
danger affords additional protec- 
tion on this score.” 

Mrs. Hobby made additional re- 
marks to the effect that the’ bill 
provided for the protection of 
States’ rights and the private in- 
surance system. The bill also sets 


up a National Advisory Council 
and “provides for competent con- 
sultants to guide the development 
of the program.” 

In conclusion, she stated: “The 
method, I believe, is sound—and in 
the best American tradition; to 
help voluntary insurance provide 
more people with better insurance 
within the framework of private 
initiative and State regulations. 
And thereby to improve the health 
of the Nation and to make America 
stronger and safer for this gen- 
eration and those to follow. This 
obligation rests on us jointly.” 

Those people at the NAIC meet- 
ing most concerned with Accident 
and Health greeted Mrs. Hobby’s 
words with courtesy, but were not 
very moved by the implications 
contained therein. The words of 
R. B. Perkins of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
which echoed Mrs. Hobby’s about 
no government encroachment on 
private insurers, met with a simi- 
lar reaction. 


_ A & H Insurance 


The NAIC also adopted three 
resolutions regarding Accident and 
Health insurance. The first reso- 
lution dealt with the type of ad- 
vertising used by some A&H com- 
panies and recommended that in- 
dividual States take measures to 
stamp out any misleading state- 
ments contained in such adver- 
tising. 

The second resolution concerned 
the adoption of unfair trade prac- 
tice acts by all States not yet hav- 
ing such statutes. 

The third resolution dealt with 
complaints made by _insurees 
through the denial of claims on 
grounds of pre-existing illnesses. 
The NAIC holds that states should 
adopt a uniform policy provisions 
law to cover such difficulties. 

Such were some of the points 
brought up at the NAIC meeting. 
Much discussion and exchange of 
ideas were in evidence, but little 
was accomplished in the way of 
solutions to the problems posed. 

Other officers elected were: L. 
Lawrence Leggett of Missouri, 
vice-president; Robert B. Taylor of 
Oregon, chairman of the executive 
committee; George A. Bowles of 
Virginia, secretary-treasurer. 
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(== insurance compa- 
nies increased their premium vol- 
ume to an all-time high during 
1953 and although they paid out 
more in claims than ever before 
they were able to show an under- 
writing profit, according to fig- 
ures published in THE SPECTATOR, 
1954, Handy Chart. Reporting on 
135 capital stock companies pri- 
marily engaged in the casualty 
business, the chart showed that 
these companies had a statutory 
underwriting profit of 5.1 per cent 
during 1953 as compared to a gain 
of .8 per cent in 1952. 


Profits Rise 


The companies show a statutory 
underwriting profit of $166,051,- 
831 during 1953, compared with 
an underwriting profit of $22,- 
188,684 in 1952. Net premiums 
written were $3,432,153,290, an in- 
crease of 13.4 per cent over net 
writings of $3,027,921,535 in 1952. 
Losses paid were $1,476,784,230 in 
1953, an increase of 6.2 per cent 
over 1952, but the ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written de- 
creased from 45.9 per cent in 1952 
to 43.0 per cent in 1953. 

The ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned actually de- 
creased from 63.4 per cent in 1952 
to 59.7 per cent in 1953, while the 
ratio of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned dropped from 35.8 
per cent in 1952 to 35.2 per cent 
in 1953. 


Improvement Shown 


Among the casualty lines in 
which there was improved expe- 
rience during 1953 was automo- 
bile liability. Net premiums writ- 
ten for auto liability were $914,- 
428,491 in 1953 and losses paid 
arnounted to $400,810,578. The 
loss ratio was 43.8, compared with 
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‘53 Picture 


BY GERALD HORAN, 
Associate Statistician 
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a ratio of 46.3 per cent in 1952. 
The increase in automobile liabil- 
ity premium volume was 13.0 per 
cent over 1952, and was 26.6 per 
cent of the total casualty premium 
volume. - : 

The next leading casualty line 
continued to be workmen’s com- 
pensation with net premiums writ- 
ten of $577,028,678, and here 
again the loss ratio showed an 
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Prop. Dam. & Thole Classes 


Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1954 Handy Chart 


improvement, decreasing from 
54.9 per cent in 1952 to 50.7 per 
cent in 1953. 

Automobile property damage 
was the third highest line, with 
net premiums of $473,302,166 and 
the loss ratio in auto property 
dropped from 52.0 per cent in 1952 
to 44.2 per cent in 1953. This class 
of business showed a substantial 

Continued on page 69 
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Concluding speaker Ben D. Cooke (left) of B. D. Cooke & Partners, 
London, England, is greeted by Henry Anderson (right), AMA vice 
president, and insurance manager, American Broadcasting—Para- 
mount Theatres, and Seth S.- Faison, manager of AMA's Ins. Div. 





H. P. Stellwagen, Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, told a full house at the AMA 
; Insurance Conference that the insurance manager should concern himself only with ‘pure risk’ and 
not with ‘speculative risk’ involving the possibility of profit. They should, he said, relate the possible 
loss to the margin available in their companies for contingencies. 


SCHOOL for BUYERS 


President's Panel at AMA conference brought together (left to 
right) Marshall B. Dalton of Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, 
Wilson C. Jainsen, Hartford Accident and Indemnity, and Ellis 
H. Carson, National Surety. 
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At the final Conference luncheon, Mr. Cooke described the flexibility of British 
underwriting. He recounted how his company was able to avert a serious loss by 
increasing auto premiums by 25 per cent on the same day that the British 


Government abolished gasoline rationing. 


Over 800 of the men and women who 


spend millions of dollars for company in- 


surance programs talked shop recently at 


the AMA's Spring Insurance Conference. 


EK, three full days recently, 


the Hotel Statler in New York 
buzzed with talk about policy pro- 
visions, insurable values, decreas- 
ing group term, and co-insurance. 

Although the conversation con- 
cerned insurance, agents, brokers, 
and home office executives were in 


the minority. For this “Spring 
Insurance Conference” brought 
together the buyers rather than 
the sellers of insurance. 

Each year now the American 
Management Association sponsors 
two such gatherings for members 
of its Insurance Division. The 


men and women who attend are 
those who handle insurance prob- 
lems for hundreds of the nation’s 
business and industrial concerns. 

Therefore, the program at the 
Statler dealt not with the ques- 
tions insurance companies are 
asking but rather with the ones 
they have to answer—the queries 
supplied by an important group of 
customers. 

Question periods, then, are im- 
portant parts of the program for 
these conferences. In New York 
last May, the schedule allowed 
half an hour or more for ques- 
tions from the audience after 
every speaker or panel discussion. 

From one typical question pe- 
riod, we noted these: 

Do you send out specifications 
to get bids on coverage needed? 
(Yes, but don’t decide just on the 
basis of cost; compare the con- 
tract forms offered by the insur- 
ance companies.) 

Are you called upon to review 
the personal insurance programs 
of your company’s executives? 
(Too often, even though it’s not 
part of my job. I found one who 
had a $250,000 house insured for 
$10,000.) 

More than 800 insurance buyers 
were among the 1,000 registrants 
at the Statler conference. AMA 
officials expect an even larger 
crowd at their second Insurance 
Conference for this year, planned 





Other Conference speakers included James C. Cristy (left), Upjohn 
Company's insurance manager, and James M. Cooper (right), Nash- 
Kelvinator's insurance manager, shown conferring with Miss Ruth M. 
Kellogg, AMA's director of educational exhibits. 
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for Chicago November 10-12. 


At AMA Conferences, questions from the audience are handled by 
messengers (below) who move through the aisles collecting the 
written inquiries and delivering them to the chairman on the plat- 
form. He passes them to speaker who answers as many as possible. 
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Marine Insurers Face 


Outdated Fleet, Rising 


i. is, of course, common knowl- 
edge that some four or five years 
ago ocean marine underwriters 
finally arrived, as a result of in- 
tensive postwar competition, at 
the point where they realized they 
were incurring substantial under- 
writing losses. This pessimistic 
picture applied to those companies 
active in this market, just as it 
did to underwriters throughout 
the remainder of the world. 

There are, at best, not more 
than one or two ocean marine 
underwriters in this market who 
feel that the 1951 year produced 
any profit, relatively few of us are 
able to consider 1952 showed a 
better loss ratio than 1951. 


Various Means 


Various corrective steps were 
taken somewhat fewer in number 
than they should have been— 
again because of the effect of com- 
petition—with the results that 
conditions have improved since 
that time to the point where rela- 
tively small recent profits are ex- 
pected to become larger. As cor- 
rective steps, some underwriters 
materially reduced their hull writ- 
ings because of adverse experi- 
ence, others virtually retired from 
the hull field, many culled out the 
non-profit producing fleets, or ma- 
terially raised rates. This cannot 
occur, of course, if there is a re- 
currence of the series of major 
casualties which took place dur- 
ing the year 1953. We are looking 
as well toward the present busi- 
ness readjustment period to stop 
the continuing upward march of 
repair costs, for a time at least, so 
that our underwriting viewpoint 
may catch up with that picture. 
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By KENNETH W. STUER 


Vice President, American International Marine Agency 





Here in this market, however, 
we are faced with a much greater 
challenge than is true elsewhere 
in the world for reasons which are 
receiving increasing attention as 
time goes on. Notwithstanding the 
fact that since World War II con- 
siderably more foreign business 
has found its way to the United 
States, the major portion of the 
marine business written in this 
country is that controlled here. 
Most underwriters have a rela- 
tively small volume of hulls which 
are both foreign owned and fly for- 
eign flags, our own office being one 
of the leading exceptions. 

While many foreign countries 


which had been brought to their 
knees during the war have rebuilt 
their destroyed merchant fleets, 
and resumed or strengthened their 
pre-war business as ship owners 
and cargo carriers, similar steps 
have not been taken in this coun- 
try. The Scandinavian countries, 
particularly Norway, are typical 
of this, and both Germany’s and 
Japan’s merchant fleets show evi- 
dence of coming to life again. 


Increasing Problem 


Increasing mention is being 
made in the press of the manner 
in which the U. S. merchant fleet 
is becoming increasingly obsoles- 
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Competition 





cent. Ship operators and builders, 
who are concerned equally with 
marine underwriters as to what 
the future may bring to the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, periodically pre- 
sent their problems before Con- 
gressional committees. 

It is a good rule of thumb now, 
as in the past, to consider the nor- 
mal desirable age of a vessel to 
be not more than twenty years. 
That desirable age is predicated 
upon the vessel in question having 
been built in traditional fashion 
rather than assembled on a mass 
production basis, as had to be the 
case with so much of the present 


Continued on page 71 
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Top: Shrimper Betty Sca founders in heavy sea off Texas coast. 
Middle: M. V. Black Gull burning and abandoned off Long Island. 
Below: Freighter Flying Enterprise sinks off Britain's Southern tip. 
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Latest Office Aid- 
Photocopying 


As office work increases, insurance com- 


panies—especially those in the property 


field—have turned to photocopying to re- 


produce records accurately and quickly. 


Dc. paper work in a 


hurry —and as economically as 
possible — with limited clerical 
help is a perennial problem for 
all insurance companies. Two re- 
cent surveys show that many com- 
panies have turned to photocopy- 
ing as a simple and economical 
method of meeting this difficulty. 
Thus manual copying of lengthy 
claim papers, policies and bond- 
ing documents is eliminated, and 
extra copies of letters and forms 
can be prepared promptly. 


Survey Results 


The first survey, made by THE 
SPECTATOR, showed that out of 302 
companies—both life and property 
—which supplied information, 105 
of them owned photocopying 
equipment, 182 did not, and 15 did 
not answer that question. The sur- 
vey covered use of photostating 
equipment and supplies, microfilm- 
ing, printing, and x-ray as well 
as photocopying. 

However, life companies indi- 
cate a preference for photostating 
with 116 of them out of 128 re- 
porting they have this equipment. 
In photocopying, 35 life companies 
use it but 86 say they do not and 
one didn’t answer the question. 

It is in property insurance, then, 
that the survey shows most ex- 
tensive application of photocopy- 
ing. Replies to THE SPECTATOR’S 
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survey indicated that 70 fire and 
casualty companies out of 174 
have full photocopy installations. 

In this survey, size of the com- 
pany was gaged by the number 
of employees in its home office. 
According to this division, it is in 
the larger property companies 
that most of the photocopying 
equipment has been operated. Out 
of 28 companies with over 500 
employees, 18 of the organizations 
were photocopy users. In the 
group of companies with from 200 
to 499 employees, the companies 
using photocopying outnumbered 
non-users by 21 to 11. 

Below that mark in size, there 
were more property companies 
without photocopying equipment. 
The record in the 100 to 199 em- 
ployees class was 11 companies 
with, 16 without photocopying. 
For the companies with under a 
hundred employees there were 20 
that used photocopying and 59 
that did not. 


APECO Studv 


The other study, conducted by 
the American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co. through its nation-wide 
offices and its Procedures and 
Methods Department, reached 
similar conclusions. APECO’s 
purpose, however, was to deter- 
mine the type of equipment needed 
by the insurance companies and 





so the report of its results dealt 
with methods and applications of 
photocopying. 

Most large companies, APECO 
reports, have always had a regu- 
lar centralized photocopying de- 
partment to handle the large vol- 
ume of copying work required for 
all departments. However, with 
the continued increase in the load 
of paper work, claims managers 
and other officers complained that 
the time required to obtain copies 
from these centralized photocopy- 
ing departments had lengthened 
from hours to days and sometimes 
weeks. 


Promptness Important 


Of course, prompt handling of 
all paper work is vitally important 
to any insurance company. Delays 
in servicing applications and 
claims, the officers said, create ill- 
will and dissatisfaction among 
customers and sales. personnel. 
Many companies, according to 
APECO, found that their centra!- 
ized copying units were inade- 
quate to handle the load involved 
as insurance sales increased. 

To break through this bottle 
neck, insurance men in both large 
and small companies wanted to 
switch from centralized photo- 
copying equipment to smaller 
units that could be stationed in 
each department of the company. 
Also branch offices had to have 
complete and accurate records so 
that faster and more modern 
photocopying equipment had to be 
found or made. The fact that to- 
day insurance companies do more 

Continued on page 25 
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H ens disease remains the 


great killer of the American pub- 
lic. Even cancer takes a smaller 
toll of the lives of men and women 
throughout our nation. Physi- 
cians, research men, and statisti- 
cians yearly probe into the causes 
and possible cures for heart dis- 
ease. Many surveys are done regu- 
larly in an attempt to correlate 
age, sex and other factors. 

The insurance industry is natu- 
rally concerned with the health of 
the nation. Among the many com- 
panies which have been active in 
educating the public in matters of 
health is the Metropolitan Life. 
Its medical and statistical depart- 
ments have worked hand in hand 
accumulating and _ dispensing 
knowledge of various diseases. 
Ovr purpose here is to examine 
the Metropolitan’s findings con- 
cerning ailments of the heart. 


Male Rate Higher 


Its latest table (on page 74) 
shows that among white males the 
death rate from heart disease is 
343.3 per hundred thousand, and 
among white females 171.2 per 
hundred thousand. Types of heart 
disease are broken down into Con- 
genital, Rheumatic, Syphilitic, Hy- 
pertensive, Arteriosclerotic (in- 
cluding coronary), and miscel- 
laneous. 

A look at the picture of the 
health conditions of the U. S. is 
revealing. There has been a dis- 
tinct decline in mortality from de- 
generative diseases since about 
the time of World War I. This de- 
cline, although applicable to both 
sexes, is particularly noticeable 
among women. How, then, can it 
be true that a larger percentage of 
men and women are dying from 
heart disease now than they did in 
years past? 

The answer is simple. Life 
spans have greatly increased. 
Those who formerly might have 
died of various ailments in the 
earlier years of their lives are 
now living to those ages when 
heart disease seems especially 
prevalent. 

As the Metropolitan points out, 
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Our Progress in 


Heart Disease 


Using latest figures from Metropolitan Life, 
The Spectator surveys where our nation 
stands in its fight against its leading killer. 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON, Associate Editor 


thirty-five years ago heart disease 
accounted for less than one-quar- 
ter of all deaths. Now the propor- 
tion is close to one-half and will 
increase as mortality from infec- 
tious diseases declines and as 
more people live to middle and ad- 
vanced ages. In the past four dec- 
ades, life expectancy has risen 
steadily, from 46.6 years in 1911- 
1912 to 67.8 in 1949. 

Let us examine the types of 
heart disease and their relation- 
ship to age and sex. Rheumatic 
fever is first among causes of 
such disease in the age groups be- 
tween 5 and 34 in males and be- 
tween 5 and 44 in females. This 
cause takes its toll of one half of 
the victims of heart disease in 
these approximate age groups. 

Although the cause of rheu- 
matic fever it not known, we do 
know that it seems to come on as 
a result of an infection of Strep- 
tococcus germs as in tonsilitis, 
scarlet fever, ear infection, severe 
colds, etc. The danger lies in the 
fact that rheumatic fever often 
causes the lining of the heart 
(endocardium) to become scarred, 
thereby bringing on a mal-func- 


tioning of the heart valves. 

Fortunately we now have sev- 
eral antibiotic drugs which, if 
used early in streptococcal infec- 
tion, prevent subsequent develop- 
ment of rheumatic fever. Even 
where the valves have already be- 
come damaged, many victims can, 
with moderation and care, live 
long lives. Modern surgical tech- 
niques have also been used suc- 
cessfully in treating scarred 
valves. 


Leading Disease 


Arteriosclerotic heart disease— 
particularly coronary artery dis- 
ease—is in the forefront of all 
heart ailments. The Metropolitan 
points out that “among the in- 
sured males at all ages combined, 
arteriosclerotic heart disease, 
with or without hypertension, ac- 
counts for as much as 70 per cent 
of all deaths from heart disease.” 

High blood pressure (or hyper- 
tension) is the chief cause of ar- 
teriosclerotic heart disease. In 
brief, this means that when we 
are excited, angry or worried, the 

Continued on page 74 
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CLU EXAMINATIONS WILL BE REVISED to include accident and sickness insur- 


ance in Part A and to incorporate a new approach to banking 
and credit in Part D. Changes effective June 1955...  C. M. 
Shanks, president of Prudential, will be principal speaker at 
banquet of Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table in 
Boston, Sept. 21 .. . According to "Fraternal Monitor," as of 
Jan. 1, 1954, fraternal insurance in force totaled $9.9 
billion, total assets were $2.4 billion. Total income in 1953 
was $338 million and total benefits paid in 1953 were $151 
million. 











PROPOSED REDUCTION OF $2 million in premium rates submitted by National 


Automobile Underwriters Association has been rejected as 
"insufficient" by Robert E. Barrett, director of Illinois 

Dept. of Insurance. Just before his sudden death last month, 
Barrett said rates should be reduced between $5 and $6 

million .. . Unsatisfied Judgment Coverage will be written 

in an endorsement to automobile bodily injury liability policy 
by Pacific Indemnity, first stock insurer to make this 
coverage available. 














Plan of Mutualization, under which ownership of Pacific 
Mutual Life will ultimately go to its life policyholders, 
has been given approval by the California Appellate Court. 


OVER 10,700 AGENTS WILL BE AWARDED the National Quality Award this year 


DISTILLED 


according to LIAMA and NALU, co-sponsors of the award. This 
total, exceeding 1953's by 800, includes representatives from 
180 life companies .. . $1.4 billion new capital was made 
available to national economy in first quarter of 1954 through 
increase in assets of life companies, according to Life 











Institute .. . An estate planning program for the fictitious 


Frank Merriwell will be presented by Solomon Huber on Sept. 25 
as part of an all-day forum to be given at the New School For 
Social Research. 


SPIRITS, WINES OR MALT LIQUORS taken over after damage by fire 
by an insurance company may be sold in parcels of not less 
than 20 gallons by salvage company without incurring liability 
for special tax according to Internal Revenue Service ruling 

- « « More than $450 million of term National Service Life was 
converted to permanent plans during 1953 according to VA... 
Sales of savings bank life are up 13 per cent during the first 
4 months of 1954 over the same period in 1953 according to 
it H. Roach, president of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
ouncil. 
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SAFETY 


Let This Be A Warning 


That traffic violation ticket is 
more than a notice to pay a fine. 
It’s a warning of a future acci- 
dent. 

So said Edward R. Klamm, 
safety director of Allstate Insur- 
ance Company, announcing the re- 
sults of a study made at lowa 
State College of accident charac- 
teristics of the driving population. 
Findings of the Allstate-sponsored 
study involving 15,026 drivers 
show a close correlation between 
traffic violations and accidents. 
The more violations a driver has 
charged against him, the more 
likely he is to be involved in an 
accident. 

Other conclusions of the study 
indicate that driving characteris- 
tics and habits of men and women 
vary greatly, as do the character- 
istics of various age groups. 

The proportion of women driv- 
ers, as well as that of younger 
drivers, is increasing. However, 
about one man in four has an ac- 
cident record compared to one 
woman in nine. One man in four 
has a traffic violation history, but 
only one woman in twenty-five has 
a violation recorded against her. 

Curiously, older and more ex- 
perienced male drivers have fewer 
accidents than younger men, while 
the number of accidents rise for 
women as their years of driving 
Increase. 
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LIAMA 
Honor In Volume 


EDITORS 


used by most companies for honor 
clubs for agents, according to a 
study of 120 companies made re- 


Volume is the qualification most 


Continued on page 





John Hancock Sets New Policies 


John Hancock's new program is discussed by the first purchasers of revised policies; 
left to right: President Paul F. Clark, Executive Vice President Byron K. Elliott, Vice 
President and Controller Robert E. Slater, and Administrative Vice President Clyde 
F. Gay. 

Plan involves a new pattern of operation, comprising new policy contracts, im- 
proved dividend potentials, and changes in administrative procedures. 

Major feature is subdivision of present Ordinary insurance class of business into 
two new distinct lines—Select Ordinary, minimum base policy of $3,000 and Ordinary, 
pg as Multiple Protection series, minimum base policy of $1,000, maximum of 
2,999. 

Waiver of premium, accidental death and loss of sight or limbs benefits are auto- 
matic features in all standard and Class | sub-standard policies of the Multiple 
Protection series. 

Inclusion under standard rates of all Ordinary policies of many workers formerly 
subject to special occupational ratings, extension of non-medical privilege to age 
50 and underwriting of waiver of premium benefits for female lives on Select Or- 
dinary at I'/ times male rate are further liberalizations. 
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Canadian Life Assets Reach $5.4 Billion 


SSETS of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies increased by 
$352 millions during 1953 to a to- 
tal of $5,486 millions, according 
to the annual report of the Do- 
minion Mortgage Investment As- 
sociation. Assets of members of 
this Association represent 99 per 
cent of total assets of all Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies. 
The shift of funds from federal 
government bonds to mortgage 
loans and corporation bonds con- 
tinued. Mortgage investments rose 
by $179 millions, compared with 
an increase of $135 millions in 
1952. Holdings of corporation 
bonds went up $155 millions as 
against an increase of $168 mil- 
lions in 1952. Canada bonds were 
reduced by $47 millions ($53 mil- 
lions in 1952) while holdings of 
municipal bonds rose by $13 mil- 
lions ($26 millions in 1952) and 


any other country, Canadian life 
insurance companies are mission- 
aries of life insurance in foreign 
lands. Canadian companies have 
business in force in 60 countries 
on five continents. They operate 
in almost every country outside 
the iron curtain except Australia, 
New Zealand and Continental Eu- 
rope and about 31.5 per cent of 
their total business in force is 
outside their home land. Of the 
$5,486 millions total assets of Ca- 
nadian life companies, one-third 
—$1,826 millions—is in foreign 
securities, an increase of $110 mil- 
lions during 1953. Here is the dis- 
tribution of foreign investments. 


1953 =: 1952 

Millions of dollars 

Government bonds 546 544 
Corporation bonds 865 793 
Corporation stocks 216 209 


provincial government bonds by $8 Mortgages . 199 170 
millions compared with $24 millions a a 
in 1952. Total 1,826 1,716 


During the war the companies 
channelled a large percentage of 
their assets into the war effort 
and for the past few years have 
been reconstructing their grow- 
ing portfolios to recover the de- 
sirable balanced diversification of 
assets. 

Foreign investments. To a 
greater degree than companies in 


Canadians at the end of 1953 
owned approximately $327 mil- 
lions of life insurance in force 
with fraternal societies operating 
in Canada under federal license. 
Of the total amount, $188 millions 
was with Canadian Societies and 
$138.7 millions with foreign so- 
cieties. 


Dollar Distribution of Assets 


1953 1952 1949 
Millions of dollars 


Corporation bonds and stocks 1,924 1,763 1,267 
Government bonds 1,691 1,715 1,948 
Mortgages 1,293 1,114 678 
Policy loans 265 247 189 
Real estate 108 97 42 
Other assets 205 198 160 

Total 5,486 5,134 4,284 


Percentage Distribution of Assets 


Percentage distribution of assets 





1953 1952 1949 1939 

Government bonds 30.83 33.40 45.44 36.37 
Corporation bonds 29.65 28.68 23.85 17.12 
Stocks 5.43 5.67 5.71 12.99 
Mortgages—in Canada 19.93 18.39 13.385 18.70 
Mortgages—outside Canada 3.62 Soe 2.48 .25 
Policy loans 4.83 4.80 4.41 10.50 
Real estate 1.97 1.88 .99 3.30 
Other assets 3.74 3.86 3.77 5.77 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 33 


cently by Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

Size of the company influences 
the qualification basis, the survey 
shows. In companies having $400 
million or more ordinary insur- 
ance in force on January 1, 1953 
the qualification basis used by the 
largest number of companies is a 
combination of factors: volume, 
number of lives and persistency. 

In contrast to this, less than 
one-half of companies in the $150- 
$400 million ordinary in force 
class have multiple requirements. 
Forty per cent of these companies 
use volume alone as the basis of 
qualification. The smallest com- 
panies also use a volume—only 
basis in the majority of cases. | 

Other findings of the survey in- 
clude: twelve months is the most 
common qualifying period; in 
about two-thirds of the cases man- 
agers or general agents are al- 
lowed to qualify for the top honor 
clubs, and in most cases, member- 
ship in an honor club entitles an 
agent to attend a convention, con- 
ference, or meeting of some kind. 


SAFETY CONTEST 


College Papers Named 


Texas A & M College and The 
College of Steubenville, Ohio, won 
the two top awards in the sixth 
annual newspaper contest spon- 
sored by Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company to promote safe 
driving among students. 

Hathaway G. Kemper, president 
of Lumbermens, announced that 
“The Battalion” of Texas A & M 
won the $500 first prize for its 
safety campaign in the field of 
daily publications. “The Baron- 
ette” of The College of Steuben- 
ville won the $500 first prize in the 
non-daily field. 


KENTUCKY: 
A Burning Enthusiasm 


More people are setting fire to 
their automobiles in Kentucky, re- 
ports State Fire Marshal J. T. Un- 
derwood, Jr. During the first four 
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months of this year, his office in- 
vestigated 30 cases of suspected 
auto arson, a jump of 18 per cent 
over last year. And 1953’s figures 
were up 12 per cent over those 
for 1952. 

Why the sudden interest in car 
fires? Marshal Underwood blames 
it on the “economic slump.” Folks 
who can’t keep up payments on 
their cars are trying to get rid of 
the obligations. They figure that 
the finance company will collect 
on the insurance so that the pay- 
ments will stop. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Industry Still Dangerous 


Occupational accidents, like 
“ole man River,” according to 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, just keep rolling along. 
Speaking to those assembled for 
the President’s conference on oc- 
cupational safety, Secretary 
Mitchell said: “There have been 
a few improvements in a few 
areas, but over-all we are far 
from having the problem licked. 
We have a man-sized job cut out 
for us. In 1953, there were 1,458,- 
000 disabling injuries in manufac- 
turing, construction, utilities, 
trade, service and Government— 
6,000 more than in 1952. In ad- 
dition, there were 8,900 deaths in 
1953—or 100 more than in the 
previous year. These figures are 
the measure of the job before us. 
This is a tremendous challenge 
and deserves our best efforts.” 

There are bright spots in the 
picture, however. Some industries, 
as Secretary Mitchell pointed out, 
have made a determined and effec- 
tive effort to improve their safety 
records. 

“An outstanding example of a 
fine safety record is found in man- 
ufacturing. The preliminary fig- 
ures for 1953 show that the rate 
was 13.7 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours worked. This 
is the lowest rate on record—and 
I want to commend both manage- 
ment and labor in the manufac- 
turing industry for this achieve- 
ment. I should also like to com- 
pliment the mining and transpor- 
tation industries for the improve- 
ment in their safety records in 
recent years.” 
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Photocopying 


Continued from page 28 


photocopying than any other busi- 
ness made the need for new equip- 
ment even more urgent. 

From this point, APECO moved 
on to make a thorough study of 
the structural requirements of the 
equipment that would meet the 
need. Trained contact men inter- 
viewed department managers, 
clerical personnel, as well as ma- 
jor company officials from coast 
to coast. Every aspect of insur- 
ance office routine and procedure 
was studied with special consid- 
eration for time and labor savings 
that could be effected. Prelimi- 
nary results were rechecked with 
insurance men before fina] deci- 
sions were made. 


Protect Insureds 


It was found, for instance, that 
some photocopies were used to 
protect policyholders. The major- 
ity of states require submission 
of a motor vehicle accident re- 
port to the Department of High- 
ways when an accident causes 
bodily injury or damage to prop- 
erty in excess of $100. A copy of 
this form should also be sent to 
the insurance company. However, 
many persons involved in acci- 
dents complete the form for the 
insurance office and ignore send- 
ing a copy to the Department of 
Highways. Subsequently, in order 
to protect the assured, some com- 
panies will make a photocopy of 
the form for their files and send 
the original to the state officials. 


Claim Files 


The value of photocopying par- 
ticularly to a property insurance 
office can be indicated by the pro- 
cedure for claim files. Upon re- 
ceipt of information from a pol- 
icyholder concerning his accident, 
a claim file on that occurrance is 
started. Some branch offices have 
the authority to settle a claim up 
to $5,000 but anything over that 
amount is handled by the home 


office. A thick file may be built 
up on the case before the full 
amount of the claim can be deter- 
mined. Then if the claim goes 
over $5,000, this entire claim file 
must be photocopied and sent to 
the home office. If the case goes 
to trial, the attorney gets the orig- 
ina] documents and more copies 
are needed for the files. 

Finally, APECO was able to put 
on paper the specifications for a 
new piece of equipment that 
would meet the needs. Insurance 
companies, they said, require a 
photocopy machine that will make 
an accurate, clear exact photocopy 
of any original whether printed 
on thin transparent paper or on 
heavy opaque paper. The machine 
should be large enough to copy 
material up to 11 x 17 inches. 

The specifications also called 
for a means of making copies of 
originals that are printed on one 
or both sides of the paper as well 
as pages from books. Because 
many charts and graphs are used 
in the insurance business, the ma- 
chine should be able to copy any- 
thing written, printed, typed, 
drawn, or photographed. In addi- 
tion, the equipment should be light 
in weight so that it could be con- 
veniently carried by a girl from 
one desk to another. Finally, it 
should be extremely simple so that 
no special operator would be re- 
quired. 


Fitted To Need 


With these specifications avail- 
able, APECO designed their new 
“Private Eye” Auto-Stat to fit 
these needs as well as to be within 
the price range of those smaller 
companies which have not yet 
adopted photocopying. 

The whole field of office equip- 
ment is a constantly changing one. 
Increasing volume of business 
makes better equipment necessary, 
and these new machines in turn 
make larger volumes of business 
possible. These surveys trace a 
particular development in the 
photocopying field. In both the 
life and property insurance com- 
panies, branch office operations 
are becoming more numerous and 
more important, and so the value 
of a flexible photocopying system 
is becoming more obvious. 
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By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter IV 


ESTATE ASPECTS 


(Part 2, continued from May) 


C. Investment Benefits to Beneficiaries 


1. Secure Larger and More 
Stable Income for Life. The aver- 
age decedent, we find, leaves a life 
estate to his wife in all his’ prop- 
erty. This raises several problems. 
In the first place, a life estate in 
personal property is often in- 
effective. Second, a life estate in 
real property means a fluctuating 
and uncertain income to her. If 
her personal property is tied up 
in trust to give a widow an income 
for life, or a life estate is devised 
in real property, the time may 
come when a sale is drastically 
necessary, but the widow will not 
agree to the sale. In short order, 
the children and their mother are 
not on speaking terms, and the 
children are waiting around for 
the mother to die. This creates an 
unfortunate situation which the 
testator should prevent at all 
costs. In the meantime, the prop- 
erty may greatly diminish in value 
by being held for too long a pe- 
riod. A good illustration of this is 
the case of a large family resi- 
dence which depreciates over the 
years and becomes obsolete in de- 
sign, while the neighborhood often 
degenerates and is transformed in 
character. 


A much sounder method of pro- 
viding such income is by the use 
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of life insurance, where the exact 
amount of needed income can be 
anticipated, without the danger of 
such fluctuations and deprecia- 
tion. In such event the properties 
can be left outright to the persons 
whom it is desired ultimately to 
benefit, in order that they may use 
their own discretion as to use of 
the property, time for sale, or con- 
version into other assets. 

2. Relief of Beneficiary from In- 
vestment Burden. As has been 
seen previously, the average busi- 
nessman is not a qualified invest- 
ment specialist. There is no rea- 
son for him to believe that his 
widow will be any better qualified, 
or even as expert as himself in 
this regard. Widows and children 
are notoriously the prey of un- 
scrupulous promoters and sales- 
men. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that if large sums of money 
are given directly to such persons, 
that, not only will they soon lose 
the income therefrom, but they 
will lose the principal as well. 

In the second place, when such 
persons receive sizeable amounts 
of money, all of the dependent re- 
latives are soon after sister Nellie 
for loans. Some of these people 
actually intend to repay -them; 
many do not. But it is very hard 
for sister Nellie to turn down her 
own dear relatives when she has 


the money and they haven’t. In 
such cases, she might just as well 
buy oil stock. If she does, at least 
she has some chance of getting 
her money back. 

The most important aspect of 
this freedom from the investment 
burden is, however, the relief 
from tension. There is a consid- 
erable mental strain which results 
from making and supervising in- 
vestments. A widow who is de- 
pendent on a certain nest egg has 
heart failure every time the stock 
market goes down or a tenant 
moves out of rental property. The 
stock market may go down every 
time Congress adds a new tax law, 
so that anxiety exists most of the 
time. The relief from this strain 
is one of the greatest gifts a man 
can make his widow. 

Similarly, if his primary source 
of income was from a business in 
which he was engaged, it is unfair 
for him to leave these business 
problems and worries to his 
widow. She is untrained and un- 
skilled in the management of such 
funds and businesses, and usually 
realizes her ineptitude. There is 
an old saying that “an annuitant 
never dies.” A man who sincerely 
loves his wife should give her this 
opportunity for eternal life, and 
can do so easily by substituting 
income under settlement agree- 
ments of life insurance policies 
for the manifold problems dis- 
cussed herein. 

3. Avoiding Risk of Loss by 
Trustee or Guardian. The use of 
settlement agreements means that 
all investments of the principal 
fund and payments of install- 
ments are by a corporate institu- 
tion which has weathered depres- 
sions, panics, famines, strikes, 
wars, and catastrophes. If the 
same funds are placed in the 
hands of an individual trustee or 
guardian, there is always the risk 
of embezzlement. To guard against 
such loss, it may be necessary to 
require the carrying of a surety 
bond, which increases the estate 
expenses. In like manner, there is 
always the risk of unwise or un- 
realistic investments by a trustee 
or a guardian, as well as unwise 
loans or abuses of discretion. 
These things are not uncommon 
and can be simply and easily 
avoided. 
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D. To Reduce or Fund Estate Taxes 


1. To Provide Fund for Pay- 
ment of Estate Tax. The average 
substantial estate often includes a 
large home, which bears a high 
valuation for tax purposes but 
which is a white elephant for pur- 
poses of resale. It must be re- 
membered that the valuation for 
estate tax may be much higher 
than the actual market value on a 
forced sale. Also, such an estate 
frequently includes a going busi- 
ness which is taxed on book value 
plus good will, but which would 
lose the majority of its value upon 
the death of the testator, and 
might bring almost nothing on 
forced liquidation. Frequently 
there are also various non-mar- 
ketable securities or investments 
of one type or another. 

As a result, there might be a 
very substantial estate tax but 
little cash or liquid securities with 
which to pay the tax. The result 
usually is that a forced sale is re- 
quired of one or more of such 
properties at a very substantial 
loss. The smart man will unload 
the white elephants in his life- 
time and provide sources for the 
receipt of liquid assets which 
could profitably be managed by his 
survivors. 

If such provisions cannot be 
made during the man’s lifetime, 
for one reason or another, the 
next best solution is to provide 
life insurance funds for the pay- 
ment of the estate tax. This can 
be done either by having insur- 
ance payable to the estate, by the 
wife carrying insurance from her 
own funds upon the life of her 
husband, or by the use of a trust. 
Where it is possible to do so, it is 
generally preferable to have the 
widow carry insurance on the life 
of her husband from her own 
funds. However, much of the 
sharp criticism of having insur- 
ance payable to the estate is not 
justified. After all, such proceeds 
do provide liquid funds for tax 
purposes and other expenses. 

The criticism is that the pro- 
ceeds which are thus created for 
the payment of taxes are them- 
selves taxed, resulting in a finan- 
cial disadvantage. It must be re- 
membered, however, that if the 

Continued on page 38 
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premiums had not been expended 
for life insurance that the same 
money would probably have been 
found in the estate in some other 
and less liquid form, assuming 
that the testator had not spent it 
on wine, women, and song during 
his lifetime. Whatever the form 
of the assets, tax would result on 
the funds received by the estate. 
If the life insurance proceeds ex- 
ceed the premiums paid, the re- 
sulting gain, while subject to tax, 
permits a partial profit for the 
estate and to such extent results 
in a direct benefit. 

2. To Safeguard Beneficiary 
Against Tax Liability. In a rather 
recent decision it has been held 
that since a beneficiary of an es- 
tate is personally liable for the 
Federal estate tax to the extent 
of the value of the property of the 
decedent passing to him, then such 
liability extends to the value of 


the property which he has a right 
to receive and not merely what he 
has actually received. This is of 
the utmost significance. Suppose, 
first, that no sufficient provision 
had been made for funds with 
which to pay the Federal estate 
tax. In that event proceedings may 
be taken against the spouse or 
children of the decedent receiving 
property included in the gross es- 
tate, even if this is life insurance 
payable directly to such an indi- 
vidual. 

Then, even if a widow, for ex- 
ample, had only a right to speci- 
fied payments during her lifetime, 
her tax liability would be fixed by 
the present value of her right to 
future payments of income, and 
she might have difficulty in rais- 
ing funds for this purpose. Also, 
if property given to her qualified 
for the marital deduction and she 
paid a tax as transferee, then such 
payment might have the effect of 
reducing the net value of her 
property as -qualifying for the 
marital deduction, which would 
increase the Federal estate tax 
correspondingly. 


In such event, it may be vital 
that life insurance be taken, by 
the beneficiary subject to such a 
hazard, upon the life of the dece- 
dent, in order to be sure that li- 
quid funds will be available to that 
person to discharge this personal 
obligation. Unless the recipient 
has ample liquid funds to safe- 
guard against such liability, the 
effect of the entire plan might be 
destroyed. 

3. Insurance Against Loss of 
Marital Deduction. Many newer 
estate plans are drafted on the 
theory that the wife will survive 
the husband. By taking advantage 
of the marital deduction, very sub- 
stantial amounts can be saved in 
estate taxes. But, suppose the wife 
predeceased her husband. Then 
the marital deduction is no longer 
available, and, if the wife has left 
any substantial property to her 
husband, his gross estate may be 
increased. This extra hazard is 
one requiring the use of life in- 
surance. This may be done in sev- 
eral ways: (1) Insurance on the 
life of the husband payable to his 
estate to provide liquid funds for 
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deliver us 


hungry 
Zz, salesmen 


A hungry salesman, with that 
greedy, dollar-sign look, does not 
inspire confidence. Yet, customer confidence is the 
only foundation for life insurance sales that stay on 
the books. Persistency makes a life insurance policy 
profitable to owner, agent, and company alike. We’re 
sure you’ll agree that this is basic common sense. 

American United Life’s sales philosophy is built 
around this thought. Training programs stress it. 
Unique sales tools and specially prepared booklets 
help to sell good business. Capable underwriting, ac- 
turial and “special services” departments assist the 
advanced underwriter with problems concerning busi- 
ness insurance, estate planning, and employee benefit 
plans—all home office functions are geared to make a 
**lasting” impression. And as each year adds a record- 
breaking volume of good business to the books, Amer- 
ican United Life is convinced that it pays to concen- 
trate on “well fed” sales representatives. 

Assets over $100 millions. insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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i declaration of independence. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia is 
a supporter of the Institute and its 
cooperative advertising program. 
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payment of the increased tax. This 
is the least satisfactory method. 
(2) Insurance on the life of the 
wife for the benefit of her chil- 
dren or other heirs to be held by 
them as funds with which to dis- 
charge the additional taxes. This 
is subject to all the other uncer- 
tainties of loss of other capital in 
the interim. (3) Insurance on the 
life of the wife payable to a trust, 
with the trustee holding such 
money, which can be advanced for 
the purpose of discharging estate 
taxes on the husband’s death by 
purchasing assets from the estate 
or loaning money to the personal 
representative. (4) The heirs of 
the husband taking out insurance 
upon his life to provide available 
funds for discharge of the estate 
tax. The third method is probably 
the one best adapted to most situ- 
ations. 

4. To Provide Payment of Wife’s 
Estate Tax. Most people take into 
consideration, to some degree, the 
estate tax in the husband’s estate. 
Few, however, stop to consider the 
tax on the wife’s estate if she sur- 
vives her husband, or if they 
should be killed in a common dis- 
aster. Property received by the 
wife from her husband’s estate is 
no longer entitled to the five-year 
credit which other heirs are en- 
titled to receive, despite the fact 
that a tax may have been paid in 
the husband’s estate just a few 
months before. People are also in- 
clined to forget that the death of 
the wife prior to that of her hus- 
band usually produces additional 
expenses, such as those of a house- 
keeper, nurse, governess, boarding 
schools, and the like. Many of 
these same obligations may result 
if the wife dies after her husband, 
but while the children are still 
minors. 

In all of these instances above, 
life insurance upon the wife is the 
most satisfactory method of 
guarding against such loss. 

5. Reduction of Estate Through 
Annuities. In order to reduce an 
estate tax, it is generally neces- 
sary to reduce the estate itself. 
Merely squandering the money 
may give satisfaction, but it does 
not establish security for one’s de- 
pendents. Gifts and trust arrange- 
Continued on page 40 
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“Put None but Americans 
on Guard Tonight”™ 


Today, we who are truly Americans need still 
to be on guard... not alone against the 
obvious evils but against those unintentional 
deficiencies within ourselves which could 
destroy democracy. 
Neglect to use our vote wisely... a careless 
approach to our jobs because work is plentiful 
... waste of food and material ...and a 
slackening in moral fibre and in the things 
of the spirit. 
If we are truly dedicated to freedom as 
were our forefathers, we will be on guard 
so that we can build, with God’s help, a stronger, 
better America for ourselves and for 
the generations of Americans to come. 
We, as Southland Life Underwriters, thinking, 
speaking, working in this spirit are helping 
to protect through Southland Life services 
American families and American business, 
both great and small. 


* Ascribed to George Washington, April 30, 1777 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 
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Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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the Company's highly success- 
ful direct. mail plan, keep on 
helping its: Career Life Under- 
writers get the job done. "Gift" 
letters mailed out during the 
past twelve months secured 
- highly informative reply card 

= returns of 12.61%. Pre-ap- 
proach letters, based on spe- 
cific-need follow-up calls, and 
the backbone of the system, 
were outstandingly successful 
in opening doors to sales. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY 
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Franklin 2-4020 
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ments may assist in this regard, 


as will be pointed out later. How- 


ever, one of the most tangible 
methods is one which is least em- 
ployed. That is, by purchasing an- 
nuity contracts for one’s wife or 
children. These provide fixed in- 
come, and yet, by providing a defi- 
nite security for such persons, 
permit the client to use his other 
assets in a more flexible manner 
for the making of gifts or even for 
speculation—no longer having the 
fear of such dependents starving 
if a speculation should fail. 


The purchase of such annuity 
contracts takes a substantial por- 
tion of the corpus of the estate, 
and thus reduces the gross estate 
in such a manner as to save both 
estate taxes and administration 
costs. Thus, in the instance of a 
substantial estate in higher brack- 
ets, the Government may be pay- 
ing a substantial part of the cost 
of the annuity, since the gift tax 
rate will, in its lowest brackets, be 
far less than the estate tax in its 
highest brackets. In addition, the 
recipient of the annuity does not 
have to pay income tax upon the 
entire receipts, since these are 
taxable under the favorable 3 per 
cent rule, with the possibility, by 
new legislation, of an even more 
favorable basis sometime being 
adopted. 

6: Consumption of Estate 
Through Joint and Survivorship 
Annuity. The instance often arises 
where the client would like to pro- 
vide a fixed income for his wife, 
but is not free to relinquish all 
assets or income in the event he 
should survive his wife. In order 
to provide security of income to 
both of such parties, a joint and 
survivorship annuity may be one 
answer. Upon the insured’s death, 
only the survivorship interest of 
the widow remains to be valued 
for tax purposes, and that qualifies 
for the marital deduction. The 
payments during her continued 
lifetime cease upon her death, and 
nothing remains to be taxed in her 
estate. 
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Aviation Risk Broadened 


The General American Life Com- 
pany has liberalized its underwrit- 
ing rules on War and Aviation 
Risk Exclusion Riders. 

In general, officers 40 and over 
and young men up to 26 who have 
not been classified for the draft 
are now eligible for up to $25,000 
without any exclusion riders. Draft- 
ees, men in the 1-A classification, 
and officers under 40 are eligible 
for $10,000 without exclusion 
riders. The aviation hazard may 
now be covered at extra premium 
instead of being excluded. 


Benefits for Agents 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company has announced new group 
insurance benefits for its full time 
agents. The new plan will provide 
for a basic amount of protection 
and additional insurance calculated 
on commission income and volume 
of paid business up to a maximum 
of $20,000. 

All active full time agents under 
65 will be eligible for the new plan 
April 1, 1954. New full time agents 
will be eligible for the basic $3,000 
within six months, if they have 
complied with a certain production 
requirement. Active agents over 65 
may qualify for modified amounts. 


New Policies with New Rates 

Standard Insurance Company, 
Portland, Oregon, has announced 
two new policies: a Special Ordi- 
nary Life, and a Commercial Ordi- 
nary Life. 

The Special Ordinary Life Policy 
features lower premiums, and 
higher dividends. At age 35, the 
annual premium per $1,000, is 
$24.87 and the average net payment 
over a twenty year period is $18.83. 
This policy will be offered in 
amounts of $10,000 to $100,000. 

The Commercial Ordinary Life 
Policy will be offered to business 
and professional men and women in 
amounts of $5,000 and up. 


For Women Only 

The Northeastern Life Company 
of New York now offers the first 
Special life insurance policy for 
women only to be had in New York. 
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The policy is offered to single and 
married women in minimum 
amounts of $5,000 and maximum 
amounts of $25,000 from ages 10 
to 60. The provisions contained are 
exactly the same as those included 
in Northeastern’s principal policy 
for men, preferred whole life. 


Discount, Interest Rates Up 


The Mutual Life Company of 
New York has lowered rates for 
new term insurance, preferred risk 
modified life and five-year modified 
life policies. 

Other steps in Mutual’s 1954 pro- 
gram include: 1. An increase from 
2 to 2% per cent in the discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance. 
2. An increase in the interest rate 
to 3 per cent under certain supple- 
mentary contracts, on which the 
guaranteed rate is less than 3%. 


Policy Dividends Up 


The Pan-American Life Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans has 
announced an average increase of 
7.8 per cent in its dividend scale. 
This becomes effective June 1, 1954, 
and increased dividends will be 
paid on all life policies issued since 
Jan. 1, 1948, on policy anniver- 
saries on and after that date. 


Aviation Coverage 


Occidental Life of California will 
now write world-wide aviation cov- 
erage on military and civilian risks. 
Coverages ranging from $2,500 to 
$10,000 are available, without a 
war exclusion clause, for military 
personnel anticipating foreign 
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duty. Limits from $5,000 to $25,000 
can be written on the same basis 
for military risks not anticipating 
foreign duty. 


Premium Rates 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
changed its premium rates for all 
new Group Permanent plans. An- 
nual premiums will be reduced on 
all except the smaller cases, with 
the breaking point being about 
$300,000 of volume of insurance. 

Final premiums to convert whole 
Life, Life Paid-up at 65 and En- 
dowment Plans to annunity at re- 
tirement have also been reduced. 


New Policies 


Indianapolis Life announces two 
new policies. One is the Preferred 
Life Paid-up at 85, available to se- 
lected risks in amounts of $10,000 
and above. 

The other is the Five Year Re- 
newable and Convertible Term Pol- 
icy, issued in minimum amounts of 
$10,000, renewable to age 65 and 
convertible prior to age 63. Juvenile 
policies issued under age six will 
provide full death benefits from 
date of issue. 


New Risks 


General American Life announces 
it will consider ordinary life risks 
on substandard children between 
ages one and fifteen. 

The same company has simplified 
its Change of Beneficiary and Set- 
tlement of Option procedure and 
added Contributory Creditors 
Group Life. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 
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Report on State Tax Rules 


Both general business corpora- 
tions and the states themselves 
suffer from diverse state tax rules 
for apportioning net income of 
general business corporations in 
interstate commerce according to 
a report just issued by Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., a part of 
the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. 

Based on an analysis of tax 
laws, regulations and administra- 
tive rulings as they affect actual 
industrial and mercantile corpora- 
tions in interstate commerce, the 
report analyzes and compares 
methods followed by 32 states 
which tax net income of out-of- 
state companies doing business 
within their borders. Entitled. 
“Allocation and Apportionment of 
Corporate Net Income for State 
Taxes,” the report points out that 
overlapping and_ inconsistent 
state laws not only cause multiple 
taxation, but also increase the in- 
ternal costs of administration. 

For Further Information Circle 42 on Card. 


Pension Plans for Salesmen 


A report tabulating the working 
details of 247 privately-sponsored 
pension plans in which coverage 
is extended to outside salesmen 
is being sold by National Sales 
Executives, Inc. The study in- 
cludes 508 companies employing 
56,214 outside salesmen. 

In answer to the question. 
“Need salesmen be treated as a 
special type of employee?” the 
survey concludes that differential 
treatment is unnecessary. The old 
tale of “lack of money” is not 
justified because over three-quar- 
ters of the sponsors of such pen- 
sion plans claim real _ selling 
advantages for their systems rec- 
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ognizable both in the attitude of 
salesmen already employed and in 
the calibre of men accepting po- 
sitions. 

The 64-page report also tabu- 
lates how sponsoring companies 
finance pension funds and other 
details of such plans including 
limits on benefits and the han- 
dling of administrative problems. 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card. 


10-Key Portable Calculator 


A compact hand-operated calcu- 
lating machine, the 10-key Facit 
NTK, has been added to the line of 
Swedish-made calculators. 





Ready for Carrying 


According to the company this 
streamlined version of the Facit 
TK is easy to hand-operate and 
weighs only 12 pounds. Multipli- 
cation, division, addition and sub- 
traction are accomplished with 
clearly visible setting, tabulating, 
and operating control all on 10 
keys in the span of one hand. 

The new NTK is particularly 
adapted to large and small busi- 
nesses where portability is essen- 
tial or outlets are a problem. 

For Further Information Circle 44 on Card. 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 44 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Communications in Industry 


“Building a Balanced Communi- 
cations Program” is a new booklet 
prepared by the American Man- 
agement Association for its Gen- 
eral Management Series. 

The booklet contains papers 
which were presented by promi- 
nent leaders of industry at the 
General Management Conference 
of the AMA in March, 1954. 
Among the topics are: “Commu- 
nication Within Management,” 
“Management’s Relations with the 
Public,” “Management’s Relations 
with Employees and Their Fami- 
lies,” and “The Evolving Picture 
in Labor Relations.” 

For Further Information Circle 45 on Card. 


Data on Reproduction Papers 


For business-industry users of 
photographic papers for reproduc- 
tion of documents, charts, graphs, 
etc. Du Pont has prepared a book- 
let containing detailed descrip- 
tions of Du Pont reproduction 
papers and their applications. 

Of particular value is a section 
devoted to the cause and preven- 
tion of print defects, such as 
stains, blisters and spots. Rec- 
ommendations for proper safe- 

Continued on page 44 
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Harry Hazard says . . . Increased profits from additional business 
are right in your own files...they are easy to get 
with The American Family Protection Plan... 


because it gives your clients what they want 
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You can submit your recommendation for a complete 
family insurance program on the one sheet pictured above. 


A large number of families would bring their 

insurance protection up to safe limits if they could 

see their whole insurance problem in easily understand- 
able terms. The American Family Protection Plan enables 
them to do this. It shows your prospects exactly what 
they need and helps them to get the insurance they want. 
It will develop profitable premium income for you. 








Nework, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. 6-7 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits from existing personal accounts. 








Name— 
Company 
Address. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 








city 
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WISHING 


WON'T GET YOU 


PROTECTION... 


BUT JUST *10° WILL! 





Accidents do happen! A guest slips on your 
steps, your child damages a neighbor’s property, 
your dog bites the mailman. All may be 
unavoidable, but you may be liable! 


Don’t take chances! For $10 our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy gives you $10,000 
protection the year ’round...three years only 
$25! And you and your family household 

are covered for any occurrence (except auto) 
due to personal activities anywhere! 


Write our Agency & Production Department 
for our agent nearest you—he'll be glad 

to furnish this protection—so important during 
the active summer months! 


*slightly higher in a few territories 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY » INLAND MARINE °« 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 












Products and Services 
Continued from page 42 
lights, exposure, and processing 


are given, along with a listing of 
processing formulas for Du Pont 


papers. Weight conversion tables} 
for those who mix their own chem-f 


icals is also presented. 
For Further Information Circle 46 on Card. 


Complete Life Company Data 


Financial standings and operat- 
ing results of American and Ca- 
nadian legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies are included in 
the comparative exhibits of 462 
companies now available in THE 
SPECTATOR’S 1954 Life Index. 

This easy-to-read handbook, re- 
cently published for the 86th con- 
secutive year by THE SPECTATOR 
has been expanded to report on 
120 more companies than in the 
1953 edition. These comparative 
results are shown on an accrual 
basis. This change is the result 
of the recent revision of the Con- 
vention Form Annual Statement. 

Another highlight of the book 
is the compilation of detailed 
statements for 48 large insurance 
companies. There is also a table 
showing annuities, disability and 
accidental death benefits paid by 
life companies in 1953. 

For Further Information Circle 47 on Card. 


Insurance Law in Four Volumes 


A four-volume set of Richards’ 
“Law of Insurance” has just been 
published by Baker, Voorhis & 
Company. According to the pub- 
lisher, the book is specially de- 
signed for the use of insurance 
companies and provides complete 
coverage of insurance law in al! 
its phases—fire, accident, life and 
health, auto liability, negligence, 
property insurance and other re- 
lated topics. 

The books are being offered on 
a 30-day trial basis whereby the 
purchase price of $50 will be re- 
turned if the user is not satisfied 
with the books. 


For Further Information Circle 48 on Card. 
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Liability for Cities 


Publication of a new Liability 
Insurance Manual has been an- 
nounced by the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. It is 
intended to serve as a guide to 
political subdivisions for plan- 
ning an effective liability insur- 
ance program. 

Preparation of the manual be- 
gan more than a year ago in an- 
swer to requests from the League 
of California Cities, who hoped 
that a liability insurance hand- 
book would help alleviate the 
problems of the liability insurance 
market and rates they had been 
experiencing. 

Among the topics explored are 
the way a political subdivision 
should secure its insurance, stat- 
ute and court laws affecting lia- 
bility of political subdivisions, an 
organized safety program. An in- 
surance questionnaire and a chap- 
ter on insurance specifications are 
included to help the underwriter 
provide adequate coverage. Price 
of the handbook is $1.50. 


For Further Information Circle 49 on Card. 


Smoker Designed for Office 


A heavy-duty, all metal smoker 
that is useful as well as good- 
looking is suggested for offices by 
La Salle Products Company. Stand- 
ing 2534 inches high, the smoking 
stand is designed to reduce fire 
hazards, eliminate foul odors, pro- 
tect floor coverings and save time 
and labor. 

Ashes and butts drop out of sight 
(and smell) when the plunger on 
the top of the dome-lidded recep- 
tacle at the top of the ash stand is 
raised. A 14 inch stainless steel 
tray around the receptacle shields 
the floor or rug. 

Fer Further Information Cirele 50 on Card. 


Money Management Leaflets 


A set of planned spending 
pamphlets carrying information 
about credit and money manage- 
ment has been developed by the 
American Collectors Association. 
They are being distributed in an 
effort to combat decreased effi- 
ciency among employees because 
of worry over money troubles. 

These pamphlets, “Watch Out 
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For This Family Roadblock,” “Are 


You Looking For Peace of 
Mind?”, “Plan Your Way to Bet- 
ter Living” and “Is a Million Dol- 
lars Looking For You?”, are de- 
signed to compensate for the inade- 
quate instruction in money man- 
agement received by most young 


people. 
For Further Information Circle 51 on Card. 


Steps to Prevent Embezzlement 


Over $300,000,000 is stolen each 
year from American businessmen 
by their employees. “Embezzle- 
ment Controls” by Lester A. Pratt, 
C.P.A., is a booklet being dis- 
tributed by Fidelity & Deposit 
Company in an effort to prevent 
individuals from misusing the em- 
ployer’s money in a moment of 
weakness. 

While embezzlement does not 
fall into any set pattern, nor is 
the embezzler recognizable by his 
appearance, there are certain 
safeguards which can be set up 
by management to prevent this 
misappropriation of funds. In the 
booklet, Mr. Pratt points out the 
various protective measures and 
presents a fraud exposure pro- 
gram and discusses fidelity bond 


protection. 
For Further Information Circle 52 on Card. 


Chemicals Fight Smoke Odor 


Information is available on 
odor counteractants developed 
for use in combating smoke odor. 
As the makers of these compounds 
point out, what is referred to as 
smoke odor is actually a complex 
of many odors, depending on the 
materials burned or _ charred. 
Therefore, odor counteractants 
must be compounded for each 
odor. 

According to the company, 
these products are effective in 
combating all smoke odors, as well 


as odors caused by oil spillage. 
For Further Information Circle 53 on Card. 


Mr. Public Insurance Adjuster 


A booklet designed to introduce 
the public insurance adjuster to 
the public he serves has been pre- 
pared by the National Association 
of Public Insurance Adjusters. 

Continued on page 46 
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. and to help you sell the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy, American Surety is running a 
timely advertisement in business 
magazines ... reprinted on the 
opposite page. 





“Mailroad to Prorits”—this letter- 
size sales bulletin is mailed to 

our agents monthly. Each issue 
highlights a particular line; offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features this line. 
“Mailroad” is typical of the valu- 
able help American Surety agents 
receive from their Company. If 
you'd like to get further informa- 
tion and a copy of “Mailroad to 
ProFits” just use the coupon below. 


= a a ee Se see Gee me me 
AMERICAN SURETY company 


Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information 
about your sales aids and a copy of 
the current issué of ““Mailroad to PROFITS.” 


Name. 





igency. 





Address. 





Street. 





City. State. 
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Continued from page 45 


The questions answered in the 
leaflet are who the public insur- 
ance adjuster is, what he does, 
when and how he can help the 
public. 

As the literature points out, the 
P.I.A. is conversant and _ thor- 
oughly familiar with the standard 
fire insurance policy and its vari- 
ous forms, clauses, and permits. 
His training and experience en- 
able him to know what data is 
necessary and how it should be 
compiled and put him in a posi- 
tion to develop the claim clearly 
and with force. 

For Further Information Circle 54 on Card. 


La Femme In Industry 


It is not true that women in in- 
dustry lack mechanical ability or 
that they are especially good at 
monotonous work. It is true, how- 
ever, that women are not as strong 
as men and require mechanical 
material handling devices to do 
heavier work. 

These facts are reported in a 
survey which brings together the 
best information on women in in- 
dustry from many sources. En- 
titled, “The Woman on the Job,” 
this publication is from the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Among the 
topics discussed are: social and 
legal background of women in in- 
dustry, physical and gynecologic 
problems, accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, job clothing. 
placement and training and the 
supervision of women. 

Appendices from the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and a 
table noting areas in which there 
are special laws regarding women 
workers are included. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card. 


Metal Desks Added to Line 


Metal desks in the Streamliner 
Series have been announced by 
Globe Wernicke Company. The 
manufacturer reports that these 
are the easiest to operate and 
most comfortable working desks 
available. 
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Among the advantages listed 
for the series are silent operation 
due to use of nylon glides on box 
drawers, progressive suspension 
slides for the filing drawer, and 
sound insulation for the pedestal 
and back. 

For Further Information Circle 56 on Card. 


Record Storage Time Table 


Which business records should 
be kept? For how long? To keep 
all records is a waste, and yet 
destroying potentially valuable 
ones can be disastrous. 

To help solve this dilemma, Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin has made avail- 
able a booklet, “How and How 
Long Should Business Records Be 
Kept?” It includes an up-to-date 
guide on practical record reten- 
tion which lists all types of rec- 
ords. 

A multitude of factors have 
been taken into consideration in 
preparing this time schedule. 
High cost of maintenance, danger 
of loss by fire, and the time- 
consuming task of digging 
through stacks of records, as well 
as legal aspects are but a few of 
the practical details taken into 
account. The second portion of 
the book answers the question of 
how to best safeguard valuable 
records from loss by fire. 

For Further Information Circle 57 on Card. 


Disability Field Studied 


“Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance” edited by David McCahan 
is the latest book in the Huebner 
Foundation Series. It consists of a 
series of lectures by prominent 
men in the field of insurance edu- 
cation and in the insurance indus- 
try itself. 

The aim of the series is to con- 
tribute to the comprehensive po- 
litical, social, and economic back- 
ground necessary to an intelligent 
approach to the problem of need 
of disability coverage. 

The volume covers various health 
care coverages’'— personal and 
group, service and cash indemnity 
—against hospital, surgical and 
general medical costs, as well as 
insurance coverages for replace- 
ment of income lost through dis- 
ability. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card. 


Company Operations Check List 


Providing for a sound organ- 
izational structure so that a busi- 
ness can expand and absorb more 
improvements is one of the major 
problems of small business, ac- 
cording to a pamphlet prepared 
by Howard Ellsworth Sommer, 
Partner-General Manager of Wolf 
Management Engineering Com- 
pany for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Sommer believes that be- 
fore an improvement program can 
be inaugurated on a sound basis, 
the organizational problems of a 
small business must be solved. To 
help the executive analyze his 
own company a check-list of 
forty-five sets of statements de- 
scribing conditions of business 
operations is provided. After these 
have been marked for progressive, 
average, or weak, the executive 
can see the areas which require 
build up. 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Card. 


Liquid Detects Leaks 


Leak-Tec is a sensitive liquid 
developed to detect the most 
minute leak of gas, chemicals, oils, 
and air. It is squirted on the sur- 
face of the article or location to 
be tested. Formation of bubbles 
indicates leak. 

Leak-Tec is non-inflammable, 
non-explosive, non-injurious to 
the person using it, according to 
its manufacturer. 

For Further Information Circle 60 on Card. 


Mail Preparation Speeded 


Production of a new mass 
mailer has been announced by the 
Inserting and Mailing Machine 
Company. The new machine, the 
Postage Meter Model Inserting 
and Mailing Machine, offers al! 
features of the standard model 
plus the addition of a_ built-in 
postage meter and power-driven 
stacker. 

The latest features add the ad- 
vantages of preparation of all 
types of mail in one continuous 
operation, elimination of separate 
payments of postage for each 
mailing, and increased capacity 
for envelopes in addition to the 

Continued on page 48 
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AT THE OFFICE...OR ON THE G 





The new Apeco Private Eye Auto-Stat is 
completely portable. So light weight, a 
girl can carry it from one department to 
another . . . anywhere in your company. 
It is available with a simulated leather 
zipper carrying case for easy carrying out- 
side of the office right to the work source. 


The new Apeco Private Eye Auto-Stat Portable electric photocopying 
machine prints, processes and dries automatically. It is fast—copies in 
seconds! It is convenient—carry it anywhere—it’s ready for instant use. 
It is easy—anyone can operate it. Saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Elim- 
inates hand copying, checking and costly outside copying service. Makes 
legally accepted black and white copies from any original up to 11” x17” 
—printed on one or two sides. So low cost . . . it is America’s lowest 
priced complete 1 unit electric copying machine . . . priced well within 
the budget of even the smallest firms. 


Send for FREE Book 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
iv40 West Peterson Avenue 
Chicago 26, lilinois 


Please rush me without obligation your free 12-page booklet on the Apeco Private Eye Auto-Stat. 
| understand this booklet will tell me how to use Auto-Stat to save time and money in my business. 


Name abe ks ee 8.2 = 

Firm ; oe 
Title 52% , 
Address Si Aes ae 
City, 
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Continued from page 46 


established functions of automati- 
cally gathering multiple enclo- 
sures, inserting them in an en- 
velope, sealing, printing postal 
indicia, counting and stacking 
mail. 

For Further Information Circle 61 on Card. 


Vertical Files Protect Plates 


A system of vertical filing that 
is specially designed to store and 
preserve valuable reproduction 
components such as_ stencils, 
plates and negatives has been de- 
veloped by Atlas Stencil Files 
Corp. 

According to the company, the 
various models available protect 
the units from being torn, 
scratched, or defaced, with the 
right type of hanger for every 
purpose. The cabinets are built of 
heavy gauge steel, welded and re- 
inforced at vital points. An in- 
side frame provides aligned run- 
ners on which hangers glide 
smoothly. 

For Further Information Circle 62 on Card. 


Accident Data—Comic Book Style 


A booklet designed to instruct 
truck drivers in the steps they 
should take if they become involved 
in an accident has been made avail- 
able by Liberty Mutual. 

Called, ““The Case of the Accused 
Driver,” the booklet uses the comic 
book technique in four colors to 
underline the importance of driver 
courtesy towards others involved in 
an accident, cooperation with in- 
vestigating police, proper care of 
persons injured, full information 
about accident details, witnesses, 
measurements and other facts 
needed to properly determine re- 
sponsibility for the accident. 

For Further Information Circle 63 on Card. 


Charts Without Artwork 


A 16-page brochure describing 
the Chart-Pak method of prefab- 
ricated charting of statistical 
charts, organization charts and 
office layouts has been published 
by Chart-Pak, Inc. 
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The brochure contains material 
explaining this way of charting 
plus facsimilies of pressure-sensi- 
tive components. It is designed to 
aid chart makers with helpful 
hints. 

Basically, the method consists 
of lines, bars, shapes, furniture 
templates, and symbols precision 
printed on adhesive-backed rolls 
or sheets. A plastic charting board 
is provided with guide lines in 
non-photographic blue. After the 
pieces have been placed on the 
board, the resulting chart can be 
photographed or reproduced in 
any standard way. 

For Further Information Circle 64 on Card. 


To Prevent Salvage Loss 


Of interest to business men is 
a handbook on fire department 
salvage operations to help reduce 
property damage caused by water, 
smoke and other elements just 
published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

In addition to the material deal- 
ing with the care, maintenance 
and handling of salvage covers 
and essential salvage operations 
in connection with fire department 
activities, the book contains val- 
uable data on storage of merchan- 
dise. With an understanding of 
salvage operations, businessmen 
can arrange their goods with a 
mind to facilitating salvage work 
without lose of valuable time. 
This knowledge not only applies 
to preventing loss by salvage op- 
erations, but also loss through 
leaking roofs, clogged drains, etc. 
For Further Information Circle 65 on Card. 


Aviation Ground Safety Manual 


“Ground Safety in Aviation Op- 
erations,” a 71-page illustrated 
manual, has been published by 
New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. 

The manual offers information 
on the protection of the public, 
ground handling of aircraft, ramp 
and field emergencies, ladders and 
workstands, handling cargo, auto- 
motive equipment maintenance 
and operation, servicing communi- 
cations equipment, accident in- 
vestigation methods, and safety 
committees and inspections. 

For Further Information Circle 66 on Card. 





1953 Casualty Figures Ready 


Underwriting profits of casualty 
companies, increase in premium 
volume, losses incurred are but 
several of the complete and accu- 
rate financial facts presented in 
the 1954 Handy Chart published 
by THE SPECTATOR. 

Including casualty and surety 
companies and fire companies writ- 
ing casualty lines, this compact, 
easily-read volume contains indus- 
try aggregates comparative for 
two years. Main exhibits show fif- 
teen items from the Convention 
Form Statement of a five-year com- 
parative basis. In addition, there 
is a detailed table showing results 
by company for each casualty line 
over a five-year period. 

Other exhibits show Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield results, multiple 
line experience, liability experi- 
ence, and Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Experience. 
For Further Information Circle 67 on Card. 


Driving Handbook for Canada 


A guide to safer and more eco- 
nomical driving, the Canadian 
Motorists Handbook, 1954-1955, is 
ready for distribution. This care- 
fully planned, inclusive booklet con- 
tains information of interest to all 
motorists, no matter which side of 
the border with emphasis on data 
of interest in Canada. 

Among the many subjects cov- 
ered are care of the car, cutting 
costs of driving, buying a good used 
car, highway safety, legal liability, 
assigned risk plan, etc. There is a 
large section devoted to automobile 
insurance, explaining the various 
coverages available, as well as lia- 
bility to others. A check list for 
adequate protection is among the 


lists included for keeping record. 
For Further Information Circle 68 on Card. 


Healt Insurance Data 


“A Look at Modern Health In- 
surance,” a booklet setting forth 2 
positive approach to the problem of 
meeting the costs of health care, 
has been made available by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Its fifteen chapters present facts 
on health insurance discussing 
such topics as coverages, benefits, 
costs, medical services, prepayment 
plans, statistics, employee plans 
and government health activities. 

For Further Information Circle 69 on Card. 
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Louis M. Gregory nas been named 
president of Lee National Life. 
Mr. Gregory was formerly with 
Great Southern Life. 

Mark Wentz, Big Spring, Texas, 
local agent, has been named 
Fire Insurance Commissioner of 
Texas. 

John F. Dalkin has been elected to 
the board of directors of Louis- 
ville Fire and Marine. Mr. 
Dalkin is a vice president of the 
company. 

Jacob H. Cohen, Lester Gutter- 
man, Morris Kramer, Eleazer 
Lipsky, Louis Lipsky, Dr. Isaac 
Sossnitz and Barnet Wiener 
have been elected directors of 
Eastern Life for terms of three 
years. 

E. E. Ballard, president, All Amer- 
ican Casualty; Dr. C. P. White, 
Kewanee, Illinois, physician and 
surgeon; J. H. Deming, Chi- 
cago attorney; A. E. Dickerson, 
D.V.M., Springfield, Illinois; 
L. A. Peters, treasurer, All Amer- 
ican Casualty; J. B. Mosher, 
chairman of the board of Rock 
River Lumber & Grain Co., 
Prophetstown, Illinois; and A. J. 
Schmidt, secretary of All Amer- 
ican Casualty, have been elected 
directors of All American Cas- 
ualty. 

John R. Cooney, president of the 
Loyalty Insurance Group, has 
been elected president of Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau. 

Richard B. Masters has been ap- 
pointed manager of New Zea- 
land, South British and Baloise 
Marine Insurance Companies. 

George W. Fitzsimmons has been 
elected vice president and 
agency director of Western In- 
demnity Life. Mr. Fitzsimmons 
was formerly with Continental 
Casualty. . 

H. Talmage Dobbs, Jr., treasurer 
and member of the executive 
committee of Life Insurance of 
Georgia, has been named vice 
president and treasurer. 

W. Sheffield Owen, C.L.U., assis- 
tant agency vice president, has 
been named agency vice presi- 
dent of Life Insurance of 
Georgia. 

Herman L. Clark has been ap- 
pointed vice president and di- 
rector of home office manage- 
ment of American Investors 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Life. Mr. Clark was formerly 
with the Armed Forces Medical 
Aid Association. 

Donald C. Luce has been named a 
director of Colonial Life of 
America. He is president of 
Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company of New Jersey and a 
director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of 
directors. 








Daniel R. Ackerman, chairman of the 
board, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany and affiliated companies, has been 
elected treasurer of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 





Joseph D. Frank, vice president - 


and general counsel of Lincoln 
National Life, has been named 
to the board of directors. 

Eugene J. Vanderbilt, Jr., has 
been named accident and health 
executive of Security Mutual 
Life. Mr. Vanderbilt was form- 
erly superintendent of agencies 
and A & H coordinator. 


Ned L. Pines has been named a 
vice president of Eastern Life. 
Mr. Pines is president of Stand- 
ard Circulation Service, Inc., 
Popular Library, Inc., and Pine’s 
Publishing, Inc. 

J. Lon Duckworth has been named 
vice president and general coun- 
sel for Life of Georgia. He was 
formerly an attorney for the 
company. 

Bernard A. Ehrenreich has joined 
General Contract Corp. as vice 
president in charge of public 
relations. 

Bruce Batho, associate actuary, 
has been named vice president 
and actuary for Life of Georgia. 

Bernard K. Doyle, former manager 
of the casualty claim depart- 
ment of Standard Accident, has 
been named executive secretary. 

Thomas Fisher, Jr., has been 
named secretary of Eureka Cas- 
ualty. 

William C. Ellis has been named 
director of Sales Service for 
American Mutual Life. Mr. 
Ellis was formerly assistant di- 
rector of Sales Service. 

Dan D. McLaughlin, superinten- 
dent of agencies in the eastern 
division of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, has been named 
sales director for the company. 

William C. Horan has been ap- 
pointed production manager of 
American Farmers Mutual. Mr. 
Horan will continue to be man- 
ager of the fire underwriting 
department. 

Edward J. Doyle has been named 

Continued on page 50 
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Names Make News 


Continued from page 49 


treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of Eureka Casualty. 

Bert Hanna has been made a su- 
perintendent in the fire and ma- 
rine underwriting department 
at the home office of the Planet 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly senior fire underwriter. 

John Phelps, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Lincoln National Life, 
has been promoted to second 
vice president. 

Robert L. Breeding has _ been 
named marine supervisor by the 
National of Hartford Group. His 
headquarters will be in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

James F. Knapp has been ap- 
pointed underwriting supervisor, 
fire and marine division, in the 
head office of American-Asso- 
ciated Insurance Companies. 

James W. Sherwood has been ap- 
pointed claims manager of the 
London Assurance and its affili- 
ate Manhattan Fire and Marine. 

George R. Clark has been named 
chief accountant of the Aetna 
Insurance Group. He was for- 
merly supervisor of the general 
accounting department. 

Charles A. Bell, manager of the 
Policyowners Service of Bank- 
ers National Life, has been 
elected assistant secretary of 
the company. 

J. H. Kronz and E. J. Renkey have 
been elected assistant secre- 
taries of National Union Insur- 
ance Companies. Mr. Kronz was 
formerly manager of the home 
office brokerage department. Mr. 
Renkey was formerly agency 
superintendent for Western 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

J. Brooks Nichols, Jr., has been 
appointed head of the newly 
formed sales promotion depart- 
ment of American Credit Indem- 
nity. 

Alan M. Thaler, assistant actu- 
ary, has been elected associate 
actuary of the Prudential. 

James M. Battle, Southern Divi- 
sion. manager and member of 
the board of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire, will assume enlarged 

executive responsibilities in the 
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Clarence A. Cole 
has been named 
vice president in 
charge of underwrit- 
ing and production 
of General Fire and 
Casualty. 





William A. F. Smith 
has been elected 
vice president and 
treasurer of Ameri- 
can Liberty Insur- 
ance. 





Samuel A. Fitch has 
been named second 
vice president and 
counsel of John 
Hancock Mutual 


Life. 





L. H. Grinstead, 
president of Beacon 
Mutual Indemnity, 
has been chosen 
president of the In- 
surance Federation 


of Ohio. 





Russell J. Scott has 
joined American In- 
ternational Marine 
Agency of New 
York, Inc., as vice 
president in charge 
of the new Inland 
Marine Department. 








company’s home office in Seattle. 

J. Victor Herd, executive vice 
president of America Fore 
Group, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

-. Thomas J. Sexton has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Life In- 
surance as assistant director of 
the promotion and advertising 
division. He was formerly editor 
of “The Pelican,’ house organ 
of Mutual Benefit Life. _ 

Fred L. Kautzman has been ap- 
pointed special home office rep- 
resentative for the reinsurance 





department of American United 
Life. He was formerly with State 
Security Life. 

Geoffrey Christian, manager of 
the Eastern Division of North- 
western Mutual Fire, has been 
named manager also of the cora- 
pany’s Southern Division. 

Robert E. Ambrose has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary of the 
Commercial Accident & Health 
and Life departments of Na- 
tional Accident & Health. He 
was formerly associated with 
American Casualty. 

John Barker, Jr., vice president 
and general counsel of New 
England Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel. 

Mrs. Willena R. Monroe and Miss 

Cora Dulaney, CLU, agents for 

Great National Life’s Dallas 

agency, have qualified for the 

1954-1955 Women’s Quarter Mil- 

lion Dollar Round Table. 

C. Hullett, president of the 
Hartford Fire, has been elected 
vice president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Richard J. Learson has been ap- 

pointed vice president for Mo- 

dule operations (a new kind of 
employee benefit plan) by Mu- 
tual of New York. 

John H. Miller, vice president and 
actuary of Monarch Life, has 
been named chairman of the 
Health Insurance Council. 

Ray D. Murphy, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Life 
Insurance Assoc. of America. 

Clinton L. Allen, president of 
Aetna Insurance, and Kenneth 
E. Black, president of the Home, 
were elected vice presidents of 
the General Adjustment Bureau. 

George B. Kenny has been ap- 
pointed associate manager for 
Canada of the Phoenix-Connec- 
ticut Group. 

James H. Cowles, vice president 
and manager of agencies, Previ- 
dent Mutual, has been elected 
the chairman of the Agency ( ffi- 
cers Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Agency Managem:nt 
Association. ° 

Francis Jarman, Atlas Assurance, 
has been elected president of 
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the Inland Marine Claims Assoc. 

Albert E. Cox has been elected 
president of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Cox is a partner in the firm of 
Cox and Goodridge. 

William B. Hoyer, C.L.U., has been 
named president of the Ohio 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Hoyer is a general 
agent for John Hancock. 

Stanley Aquilino, Metropolitan 
agent, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Patricia L. Murphy has_ been 
elected midwest area director 
of the International Council of 
Industrial Editors. Miss Murphy 
is the editor of four publica- 
tions of the Kemper insurance 
group. 

Charles F. Williams, associated 
with the Neale-Phypers Com- 
pany, has been elected a trustee 
of the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land. 

Francis H. Davis, general agent 
in Marion, Indiana, for Indian- 
apolis Life, has been elected 
president of the Indiana State 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

R. W. Dozier and R. William 
Dozier, Jr., representatives of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Oklahoma City, each delivered 
a million dollars of life insur- 
ance in 1953. Thus, both father 
and son qualify for membership 
in the 1954 Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

R. P. Mecherle, president of State 
Farm Mutual, died recently at 
his home. 

George R. Carey, vice president 
and general counsel of the 
America Fore Group, died re- 
cently at his home in New York. 

Excess Insurance Company of 
America has merged with Amer- 
ican Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany. The merger enables Amer- 
ican Motorists, the continuing 
company, to establish a reinsur- 
ance department separate from 
its other operations. (SPECTA- 
TOR’s FFA rating 1953 Excess: 
A+, A+, A. SPECTATOR’s FFA 
rating 1953 American Motorists: 
AAA—, A+, A.) 

United National Corporation, par- 

ent company of United Pacific 
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Insurance Company, has been 
changed to United Pacific Cor- 
poration. (SPECTATOR’s FFA rat- 
ing 1953: AA—, A+, A.) 
American Fire and Casualty char- 
ter has been amended by the 
stockholders to change the au- 
thorized capital stock from 100,- 
000 shares at $10 par to 200,000 
shares at $5. (SPECTATOR’s FFA 
rating 1954: A, A+, A.) 
Central Mutual has been named 
winner of two Premier Awards 
in the 1954 Creative Awards 
Competition of the National Ad- 
vertising Agency Network. The 
prizes were given in recognition 
of the company’s direct mail and 
general magazine advertising 
campaign. (SPECTATOR’S FFA 
rating 1954: AAA—, A+, A.) 
Occidental Life has been licensed 
to transact business in the state 
of Vermont. Occidental now 
operates in 43 states. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group 


has opened its new Canadian 
departmental headquarters in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Allstate has announced the ap- 
proval of the Colorado Insur- 
ance Dept. of its fire insurance 
filing. 

Alaska Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion has been received officially 
into the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. By this ac- 
tion Alaska joins 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii in the NAIA. 

Insurance Agents Association of 
New Rochelle was awarded the 
1954 London Assurance Public 
Relations Trophy. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS: Glens 
Falls—fifty cents per share pay- 
able July 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record June 11, 1954. Mary- 
land Casualty—thirty cents per 
share on common stock No. 137 
payable on June 30, 1954, to 
holders of record June 11, 1954. 
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CAMERA DEALERS BLOCK FORM 


A 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 


A. Inland Marine. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. This policy covers stock in 
trade consisting principally of 
cameras, projection machines, and 
accessories pertaining thereto, the 
property of the Assured or prop- 
erty of others for which the As- 
sured is liable, wherever such 
property may be within the con- 
tinental United States and Canada, 
against all risk of physical dam- 
age from any external cause. 

Separate amounts of insurance 
must be scheduled for: (a) loca- 
tions owned, rented, used or under 
the control of the assured; (b) 
elsewhere within the territorial 
limits of the policy; (c) property 
in transit. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 
A. This policy does not insure 
against: 
(a) Delay, loss of market, indi- 
rect or consequential loss of any 
kind; 
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(b) Mysterious disappearance, 
unexplained loss, or shortage dis- 
closed upon taking inventory; 

(c) Loss, damage or expense 
caused by or resulting from wear 
and tear, mechanical] breakdown, 
inherent vice, latent defect, grad- 
ual deterioration, moth, vermin, or 
by processing or any work upon 
the property or faulty workman- 
ship unless fire ensues and then 
only for direct loss or damage 
caused by such ensuing fire; 

(d) Loss or damage caused by 
corrosion, rust, dampness of at- 
mosphere, or extremes of tempera- 
ture; 

(e) Loss, damage or expense 
caused by or resulting from mis- 
appropriation, secretion, conver- 
sion, infidelity or any dishonest 
act on the part of the Assured or 
other party of interest, his or their 
employees or agents or any person 
or persons to whom the property 
may be entrusted (carriers for 
hire excepted) ; 

(f) Loss or damage caused by 
or resulting from: Hostile or war- 
like action in time of peace or war, 
by any government or sovereign 
power, or by any authority main- 
taining or using military, naval 
or air forces; by an agent of any 
such government, power, authority 
or forces; insurrection, rebellion, 
revolution, civil war, usurped 
power, or action taken by govern- 


mental authority, seizure or de- 
struction under quarantine or cus- 
toms regulation, confiscation by 
order of any government or public 
authority, or risks of contraband 
or illegal transportation or trade; 

(g) Loss or damage to electri- 
cal appliances or devices of any 
kind, including wiring, arising 
from electrical injury or disturb- 
ance to the said electrical appli- 
ances or devices or wiring, from 
artificial causes, unless fire ensues 
and then only for direct loss or 
damage caused by such ensuing 
fire; 

(h) Breakage of tubes or other 
articles made wholly or principally 
of glass (except photographic 
lenses), marring or scratching, 
exposure to light of material sen- 
sitive thereto, unless caused by 
fire, lightning, theft and/or at- 
tempted theft, windstorm, earth- 
quake, flood, malicious damage, 
collision or overturn of convey- 
ance; 

(i) Loss, damage or expense re- 
sulting from the neglect of the 
Assured to use reasonable means 
to save and preserve the property 
at the time of and after any loss 
or damage. 

Property sold or under encum- 
brance to the insured (except 
while in custody of carrier for 
hire) or in the course of manufac- 
ture is not covered. Parcel Post 
shipments are also excluded. 

Some forms also exclude loss 
caused by or resulting from expo- 
sure of negative film to light, the 
use of developing chemicals or the 
developing, cutting or other lab- 
oratory work. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates for this 
form? 

A. Usually judgment rates based 
upon the fire rate, burglary pro- 
tection, transit exposures, values 
at risk, etc. 


B 


Special Coverage Recently 
Made Available 
The Camera Dealers Block pol- 
icy is of more or less recent vin- 
tage although some underwriters 
have been writing this form by 
means of endorsements and riders 
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attached to Schedule Property 
Floaters. 

The 80 percent co-insurance 
clause is made a part of this pol- 
icy, values upon which this clause 
is based must include owned mer- 
chandise, property of others for 
which the assured is liable as well 
as goods in transit. 


Valuation of Property 


This policy defines the basis of 
valuation of property in event of 
loss. As to: 

(a) Unsold property, the Com- 
pany will not be liable for more 
than the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of loss, the 
loss or damage to be ascertained 
with proper deduction for depre- 
ciation, not to exceed the cost to 
repair or replace with material of 
like kind and quality; 

(b) Sold property, the Company 
will not be liable in excess of the 
net selling price of the Assured 
after all allowances and discounts; 

(c) Property of others in the 
custody or contro] of the Assured, 
the Company will be liable for no 
more than the amount for which 
the Assured is liable, not to exceed 
the actual cash value at time and 
place of loss, but the Company will 
be liable for labor and materials 
expended to the time of loss. 


May Be Written as a 
Reporting Policy 
Underwriters prefer to issue 
this Floater as an annual policy 
but it may also be written as a 
Monthly Reporting form. 


Special Application Required 


A special application form must 
be prepared prior to the issuance 
of this floater. It contains the 
usual questions as to inventories, 
limits desired, construction of the 
building containing the premises, 
fire rate, burglary protection, form 
desired, previous losses and decli- 
nations, 


“How To Analyze A 


Contractor’s Financial Statement’’ 


Here’s a booklet, written by a contract bond specialist for agents who 
are interested in contract bond business. It removes the mystery and 
confusion from an important phase of bond underwriting .. . tells 
just how to “read between the lines” of a financial statement to get a 
true picture of a contractor's working capital. One agent says: “‘It 
gives clearly and precisely the information so many agents want to 
know but are unable to learn because of lack of data on the subject.” 
Another writes: “One of the most understandable and constructive 
articles | have read on this subject in many years.” 


The booklet is written in simple, everyday language; in big, clear 
type and livened with cartoons illustrating the main points. 16 Pages. 
For your free copy, just write to the Fidelity and Surety Department. 


American Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


New York Washineton Los Angeles 











| SAFETY ENGINEER (ASSISTANT) 


Large eastern gas utility has vacancy 
for an engineer to assist Safety Di- 
rector, Some safety experience desire 
able. Reply giving age, education and 
work experience. 

Reply to Box 45, 
THE SPECTATOR Phila. 39, Pa. 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Ever Expanding Age of Power 


OWER—an intriguing word— 

bringing thoughts of conquest, 
grandeur, influence and pomp. 
There is a less belligerent side to 
the word “power” that conveys a 
sense of utility—the utilization of 
vast sources of energy to give the 
world an improving standard of 
living. 

This productive power, that 
puts so many conveniences in our 
homes and makes them work for 
us, comes from the network of 
public utility companies. They are 
today generating and cistributing 
more power than ever before and 
yet they barely keep ahead of the 
incessant public demand for more 
power. 


Once Before 


This is the picture today as the 
public utility industry “comes of 
age” for the second time. This 
statement may surprise some of 
you, but if you were interested in 
investments back in the late twen- 
ties you will recall that the pub- 
lic utility industry had not only 
“come of age” at that time but was 
growing rapidly into a giant. 

The late twenties was surely an 
era of fast financial expansion in 
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all fields and the public utilities 
were not neglected. This expan- 
sion, though, didn’t take the form 
of better and more efficient oper- 
ating companies, but of bigger and 
more intricate holding companies. 
These holding companies were 
often built on top of each other, 
so that in the maze of individual 
structures the basic operating 
company was often lost sight of. 

Such names as Insull, Fogarty, 
Howard Hopson, Fitkin and Sid- 
ney Mitchell were leading figures 
in the financial world. “Captains 
of Industry” they were called. 
Middle West Utilities, North 
American Co., Associated Gas & 
Electric, Electric Bond & Share 
were their brain children. 

Through the pyramiding of 
holding companies, working con- 
trol was obtained over many a 
sound operating company — the 
basis of all true power develop- 
ment. These men had power, but 
that power didn’t reach the public 
in kilowatts but through exciting 
the public interest in the gyra- 
tions of utility stocks on the Stock 
Exchange. 

This excess of speculative in- 
terest and minority control came 
to its inevitable end when the 


stock market collapsed in 1929. 
This collapse brought with it a 
public clamor for a_ thorough 
cleansing of the industry and the 
enactment of laws to prevent 
abuse by minorities and to regu- 
late the future operations of the 
surviving companies. Needless to 
say, when such financial losses to 
the public were added to the nor- 
mal griping over electric rates, 
the public utilities had a sour pub- 
lic relations situation on their 
hands—one from which they have 
not entirely recovered to this day. 

It is a wonder, after such a fan- 
tastic era, when energy was ex- 
pended more on financial manip- 
ulation than in production of 
power, that the industry was able 
to resurrect from the ashes so 
many sound and efficient operating 
plants. Another wonder is that 
the industry remained in private 
hands, to a large extent, as the 
times were certainly propitious 
for nationalization. 


Basis of Industry 


The operating companies that 
emerged from the debris of falling 
holding company structures with 
the myriads of interlocking con- 
trols were the foundation on which 
our present industry has been 
gradually built. It took time to 
work out and apply values to the 
various segments of existing util- 
ity systems, as the holding com- 
pany setups of those years were 
a good imitation of the worst in 
gothic architecture. With flying 
buttresses, wings and other adorn- 
ments extending in all directions, 
one was at a loss to say where one 
structure began and another left 
off. Middle West Utilities—the top 
dog of the Insull Empire—had so 
many structures and superstruc- 
tures that it was “impossible,” as 
one attorney said, for any man, 
however able, to really grasp the 
real situation. Any industry that 
has gone through such a mael- 
strom—from the heights of spec- 
ulative glory to the depths of 
financial chaos—and has survived, 
deserves a second chance at “Com- 
ing of Age.” 

Now that the waters have calmed 
down, the Captains of Industry 
departed and the heterogenevus 
pieces of holding companies dis- 
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solved or distributed, what re- 


mains? 


First—A large number of effi- 
cient operating companies, with 
capable management and sound 
financial structures. 

Second—A few holding com- 
panies that function within a lim- 
ited territory and supply to the 
underlying operating companies 
essential engineering and financial 
services. 


Less Expensive 


Third—A more tolerant public 
that has gradually come to realize 
that the services rendered by the 
utilities are not only essential for 
comfortable living, but cost less 
than most any other commodity in 
our inflated era. 

Fourth—The investor has a 
sound and growing field in which 
to place surplus funds. 

As the industry has reorganized 
itself it has gradually attracted 
more and more investor interest. 
The steady growth in earning 
power and the demonstrated abil- 
ity of management to estimate 
future requirements and to keep 
capital structures in balance has 
been mainly responsible for this 
investor acceptance. The result 
has been the inevitable increase in 
the market values of utility securi- 
ties and a decrease in yields. The 
Dow-Jones Utility Average, for ex- 
ample, has increased from 51.07 to 
56.58, or 10.8 per cent, since April 
30, 1953, a good advance for a 
normally unexciting average. Al- 
though many companies have in- 
creased dividend rates in the past 
year the average return on the 
best institutional quality of elec- 
tric utility stocks has declined 
from 5.60 per cent in 1953 to 
around 4.94 per cent on April 1 of 
this year. 

These figures indicate that util- 
ity common stocks in many in- 
stances are achieving an invest- 
ment rating that places them in 
the stable, dependable income, 
price resistant section of invest- 
ment portfolios. With steadily 
growing earning power and well 
protected dividends these stocks 
are more apt to be influenced from 
how on by money rates than by the 
business cycle. 

Continued on page 56 
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FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE, PRESIDENT 


PCC CCEO oP eee CCOCLCL OE C® 


90 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


























DUTCH INSURANCE COMPANY 


seeks to enlarge business by means of new capital. Would like to be associated with an Ameri- 
can insurance company. Company writes fire and medical insurance, has a widespread field 
organization and a completely mechanical administration. These are available to assist the 
growth and expansion of the business. Letters to 


Nederlandsch Instituut voor het Verzekeringswezen, Kortenaerkade 9, The Hague, Holland 

















Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 








111 William St., New York 
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Continued from page 55 


To support this thought, as it 
applies to electric utilities in par- 
ticular, the inherently defensive 
characteristics of utilities must be 
considered. Residential electricity 
is almost as much a necessity as 
food and clothing and its use 
drops off comparatively little even 
in serious depressions. Moreover, 
the proportion of residential reve- 
nue has been increasing—it makes 
up 42.1 per cent today against 32.4 
per cent in 1927. Industrial sales 
are more vulnerable to the cycle 
but, since they contribute much 
less to net income than other cate- 
gories of power sales, any such 
decline in net income is minimized. 
Hence, the dividend of the typical 
utility stock today is very much 
protected. 

Not only is the industry strongly 
defensive, but it is not lacking in 
growth aspects. Power sales per 


residentia] customer are increas- 
ing steadily. This increased de- 
mand is due primarily to the many 
new appliances. The room air- 
conditioner is one of the latest and 
this has large potential with more 
people wanting it and new homes 
in some sections being completely 
air conditioned. Another though 
more slowly advancing power con- 
sumer is the heat pump. This uses 
large amounts of electricity and 
its use is spreading, particularly 
in the South. 


Electric Rates 


Fundamentally, electric rates— 
held in check by public regulatory 
bodies—have not shared in the in- 
flationary price trends of the last 
fifteen years. Compared to other 
prices today—or to increased per- 
sonal incomes—it is an extremely 
cheap commodity. 

Another factor in considering 
utility common stocks is the long 
term indicated growth of the coun- 
try as a whole. Our population in 
the last ten years has increased by 
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Write for booklet which de- 
scribes all facilities. Busi- 
ness accepted only from 
Agents, Brokers and Insur- 
ance Companies. 





STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Phone: WEbster 9-5777 TWX CG 1849 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM SYDNEY NEW YORK TORONTO 
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twenty million and is still increas- 
ing at close to three million a year. 
The high birth rate of the war 
years—and since—will keep this 
trend going as those children 
reach marriageable age. To this is 
added the increase in our life span 
through medical research. 

We not only have more people 
but more products. The electronic 
age has arrived, with new methods 
and new discoveries coming rap- 
idly, while the peaceful potential 
of the atom opens wide new hori- 
zons. This very noticeable growth 
outlook carries with it an ever 
increasing demand for power, 
whether that power comes from 
present types of fuel, or some new 
fuel, or combination of present 
fuels—the utility industry will be 
the major means of transmitting 
that power for ultimate use. 

Obviously, with present stock 
prices no longer on the bargain 
counter, future investment success 
calls for selection among utility 
issues, as in any other industry. 
To have present prices justified, 
the earning power must continue 
to grow. This hope is supported 
by a persistent trend of city popu- 
lations to the suburbs and a grad- 
ual dispersion of industry to less 
congested areas. There are new 
manufacturing facilities, such as 
Anaconda Copper’s aluminum 
processing plants in Montana, as 
well as new activity in sections 
like the Dakotas, where exploita- 
tion of the Williston Oil Basin 
attracts more people and new com- 
munities arise. 

In such areas the utilities are 
apt to grow more rapidly than in 
the heavily settled centers where 
the power loads are fairly well 
fixed, and increased earnings come 
from normal long term growth and 
greater operating efficiency. There 
are exceptions, as sometimes a 
large utility in a congested area 
can expand its facilities through 
the acquisition of smaller outlying 
plants. Consolidated Edison of New 
York is a good example of a com- 
pany keeping abreast of an ever 
widening circle of suburban areas. 

For the investor looking for 4 
sound investment, with a fair com- 
parative yield and the possibility 
of steady growth in earning power, 
the common stocks of well selected 
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utility companies still are attrac- 
tive. Money rates will vary, al- 
though the outlook at least for this 
year is that they will remain low 
—the business cycle will have its 
ups and downs, although govern- 
ment action may prevent extremes 
—and security values will fluctu- 
ate as they have always done. But 
the dividend rates on most utilities 
are set with an eye to the future. 
The investor can count on the in- 
come and in the present expansive 
phase of the country, the pro- 
jected growth would seem to have 
more assurance of fulfillment than 
in many other industries. 

Do not think the industry has 
no headaches for the investor. The 
Federal Power Commission is a 
controlling force, as are the local 
Public Service Commissions, but 
the attitude of these commissions 
is less punitive than was the case 
in the thirties and forties. There 
is a realization that utilities must 
earn a reasonable return on the 
money invested in them in order 
to attract investors. Expansion 
cannot take place without money, 
and although the utility goose 
many be squeezed some by the 
commissions from time to time, he 
is always allowed to breathe. 


Public Power 


Then there is the pressure from 
those socialistically inclined and 
from some so-called “liberal” poli- 
ticians, for public power. This 
type of power can be of real ser- 
vice to the nation when flood con- 
trol or irrigation are the main rea- 
sons for construction, but where 
these factors are not involved the 
private utility is the more efficient 
operator. The public power advo- 
cates are less vociferous now and 
the industry is vastly more adept 
at countering their arguments 
than it once was—but there is no 
denying that a potential danger 
remains. 

The headaches of the industry 
will always be with it to some de- 
gree, but for the foreseeable fu- 
ture the outlook is constructive. 
The “Coming of Age” this time is 
soundly based on strong capital 
structures, efficient operating units 
and a real interest by management 
to render the best possible service 
to the public. 
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“\OR many years, premiums paid 
by an employer on policies of 
group life insurance covering the 
lives of his employees, the bene- 
ficiaries of which are designated 
by the employees, have not been 
taxable as income to the em- 
ployees, and the employer has been 
permitted to deduct such pre- 
miums in computing his income 
tax. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion as to whether the proceeds of 
such group life insurance are to 
be included in the taxable estate 
of the employee has not been as 
firmly settled. And now, there is a 
new tax problem involved, namely, 
are premiums paid for group life 
insurance from the funds of a 
qualified employees’ pension or 
profit-sharing trust taxable income 
to the employees? 


Estate Tax 


The estate tax problem is the 
subject of a recent decision of 
the United States District Court, 
Southern District of New York, in 
the case of The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, Executor, Will of 
Sidney R. Kent, Plaintiff v. James 
W. Johnson, Defendant. The em- 
ployees’ trust problem is the sub- 
ject of a ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Rev. Rul. 54-52. 
These two matters are the subject 
of this article. 

On February 6, 1928, the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company issued a 
group life insurance policy to the 
Fox Film Corporation — subse- 
quently Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation. The decedent, 
Sidney R. Kent, was first employed 
by Fox on March 28, 1932, and on 
April 19, 1932, he was elected pres- 
ident of the corporation, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his 
death on March 19, 1942. At the 
time of his employment, Kent was 
issued a certificate of insurance 
under the group policy, and his 
policy was in force at the time of 
his death. 

The group policy was renewable 
from year to year; provided death 
and total disability benefits; cov- 
ered all employees, except certain 
groups; provided for the termina- 
tion of coverage at the end of em- 
ployment; and permitted the em- 
ployee to convert without evidence 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Taxation of Group Life Insurance 


of insurability upon the payment 
of the premium, The corporation 
paid the full amount of the pre- 
miums on the group policy, and 
the employees had the right to 
designate and change the bene- 
ficiary. 


Coverage Varied 


The amount of coverage under 
the group plan was in proportion 
to the length of service with the 
corporation and the position of 
responsibility held. When an em- 
ployee, because of greater length 
of service, or promotion to a 
higher position, fell within a 
higher class which was entitled 
to a policy with a larger face 
amount, he became entitled to that 
increased coverage, but the policy 
provided that “no increase in the 
amount of insurance of any em- 
ployee shall become effective when 
he is not actually at work.” 

Kent was in Class VI, the high- 
est class of coverage which in- 
cluded elected officers and depart- 
ment heads, and thus had a policy 
in the amount of $10,000. He first 
designated his wife as the bene- 
ficiary, but in 1939 changed it by 
designating The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, his wife and Elmer R. 
Short, as co-trustees under a trust 
indenture. 


The individual certificates is- 
sued to the employees contained a 
statement from Kent, as president 
of the corporation, as follows: 

“As an expression of apprecia- 
tion of your loyalty and coopera- 
tion in advancing the interests of 
the corporation, I have pleasure in 
presenting to you this certificate 
of insurance, the cost of which is 
borne by the corporation, in the 
belief that it will give a sense of 
protection and comfort to you and 
your dependents. 

“It goes to you as an expression 
of goodwill, with the hope that 
your association with the corpora- 
tion will continue to be productive 
of mutual benefit and satisfac- 
tion.” 


Two Stipulations 


The government asserted two 
grounds for including the pro- 
ceeds in the taxable estate of the 
insured: (1) that the premiums 
were paid indirectly by the dece- 
dent; and (2) that it represented 
a transfer in contemplation of 
death. The court did not give con- 
sideration to the second ground 
asserted by the government, bas- 
ing its decision entirely on the 
first ground. 

The Federal estate tax law in 
1942, when Kent died, provided 


Continued on page 60 
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Continued from page 59 


that life insurance proceeds pay- 
able by reason of the death of the 
insured should be included in his 
taxable estate: (1) if he retained 
any legal] incidents of ownership 
in the policy; or (2) if he paid the 
premiums either directly or indi- 
rectly. It also allowed a $40,000 
exemption for proceeds payable 
to named beneficiaries. 

In stating the basic question in 
this present case, the court said: 
“The decedent had well over $40,- 
000 of insurance, and the parties 
are agreed that to find this group 
insurance taxable in the estate, 
the basic question is whether the 
premium payments were indirectly 
made by the decedent. There is no 
question but that the power to 
change beneficiaries is a legal in- 
cident of ownership, thereby meet- 
ing the second requirement of 
includibility.” 


Either Test Valid 


It is rather difficult to under- 
stand why the court found it nec- 
essary to go to the trouble of 
determining whether the insured 
had indirectly paid the premiums 
in order to include the proceeds in 
his taxable estate, when it states 
that “there is no question but that 
the power to change beneficiaries 
is a legal incident ownership.” 
The law did not require “both” 
tests, but “either” test, for in- 
cludibility. 

However, the court states that 
the decisions in the Tax Court in 
this matter are not wholly consis- 
tent, and cites a number of cases 
where that court held the proceeds 
of group life insurance not to be 
includible in the decedent em- 
ployee’s estate, and a number of 
other decisions holding the pro- 
ceeds of such insurance includi- 
ble. 

In its conclusion, the court 
states: “... it seems evident that 
the premium payments by the em- 
ployer are in the nature of addi- 
tional compensation to the em- 
ployee for services rendered or to 
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be rendered. The fact that the pol- 
icies provide increased coverage 
for greater length of service, and 
higher positions of responsibility; 
that the coverage terminates with 
the end of employment; that no 
increase in coverage may be effec- 
tive unless the employee is actu- 
ally at work at the time; and that 
the individual’s policy provides 
that it is issued ‘with the hope that 
your association with the corpora- 
tion will continue to be productive 
of mutual benefit and satisfac- 
tion’; all compel this conclusion. 

“It is true, as the plaintiff points 
out, that from an income tax 
standpoint, the premiums paid by 
an employer upon group life insur- 
ance on the lives of its employees, 
are not taxable income to the em- 
ployees. ... They are deductible, 
however, by the employer as ordi- 
nary and necessary business ex- 
penses.... 

“Law Opinion 1014, 2 Cumu- 
lative Bulletin 88, June, 1920, 
declared that such premium pay- 
ments were not taxable as addi- 
tional compensation to the em- 
ployees, for income tax purposes. 
However, the criteria determina- 
tive of income taxability are not 
necessarily determinative of es- 
tate taxability. ... The decedent 
having died while his insurance 
was in force, and the proceeds 
having been paid over, there is no 
question but that there has been 
the receipt of something of value, 
for estate tax purposes, arising 
out of the employment relation- 
ship. The facts bear out, as seen 
above, that the premium payments 
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were in the nature of compensa- 
tion to the decedent, and it has so 
been held by the Tax Court in 
similar estate tax cases,.... 


“It is thus evident that Law 
Opinion 1014 does not control 
here. Indeed, it is to be noted that 
Regulation 103, Sec. 19.22(a)-3, 
which holds the premium pay- 
ments not taxable on the em- 
ployee’s income tax, expressly 
covers ‘compensation paid other 
than in cash,’ thereby recognizing 
that it is in fact compensation.” 


Not Gifts 


In regard to the premium pay- 
ments being considered as gifts, 
the court says: “. .. the corpora- 
tion took deductions for the pre- 
mium payments as ordinary and 
necessary expenses for income tax 
purposes, and in nowise treated 
them as gifts. Had it been a gift, 
it would not have been deduct- 
ible.” 

Decision: “I therefore hold that 
the premium payments by the cor- 
poration were in the nature of 
additional compensation for ser- 
vices rendered by Kent, and this 
constituted indirect payment by 
Kent. The proceeds of the insur- 
ance are consequently properly 
includible in the taxable estate.” 

The question might be asked: If 
the present Congress strikes the 
“premium-payment” test from the 
law, what will the situation then 
be? The foregoing decision would 
seem to be of little help in this 
direction. 


Employees’ Trust 


(Rev. Rul. 54-52, I.R.B. 1954- 
8, 11.) 

“Advice is requested whether 
the last sentence of section 39.22 
(a)-8 of Regulations 118, is appli- 
cable to premiums paid by a quali- 
fied employees’ trust under a group 
life insurance contract which af- 
fords term insurance protection 
only. 

“The last sentence of section 
39.22 (a)-3 states that ‘Premiums 
paid by an employer on policies of 
group life insurance covering the 
lives of his employees, the bene- 
ficiaries of which are designated 
by the employees, are not income 
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to the employees.’ However, the 
application of this statement of 
the regulations, as it appeared in 
section 29.23 (a)-3 of the prior 
Regulations 111, was qualified and 
explained by Mimeograph 6477, 
C.B. 1950-1, 16. Paragraph 8 of 
this mimeograph, relating to em- 
ployees’ trusts, provides in part 
that ‘So much of a premium so 
paid as is used for current life 
insurance protection for an em- 
ployee and is paid from contribu- 
tions of the employer or earnings 
thereon constitutes income to 
the employee for the year when 
paid....’ This statement is in con- 
formity with the provisions of sec- 
tion 39.165-6 of Regulations 118, 
promulgated under section 165(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which governs the taxability of 
beneficiaries with respect to dis- 
tributions received from a quali- 
fied employee’s trust under section 
165(a) of the Code. It will be noted 
that section 39.23 (a)-3, supra, 
relates to premiums paid by em- 
ployers, whereas, section 39.165-6, 
supra, governs the tax conse- 
quences of insurance protection 
purchased by an employees’ trust 
for its participants. 


Designation of Funds 


“Funds contributed by an em- 
ployer to an employees’ pension, 
profit-sharing or stock bonus trust 
are deemed to be compensation for 
services rendered as indicated in 
section 23(p) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Amounts distributed or 
made available are includible in 
the distributees’ gross income for 
the year so distributed or made 
available to the extent and in the 
manner prescribed under section 
165(b) of the Code. Payments 
made by an employees’ trust as a 
premium for life insurance protec- 
tion of a participant of the trust 
constitute a distribution by the 
trust. See Raymond J. Moore et al. 
v. Commissioner, 45 B.T.A. 1073. 

“It is held that funds used to 
provide term life insurance pro- 
tection for the trust participants 
under a group life insurance con- 
tract are currently includible in 
the gross income of the employee- 
participant under the provisions 
of section 165(b) of the Code.” 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Is the Government Liable for a 
Wrong Weather Forecast? 


I believe it was Mark Twain who 
said, “Everyone talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything 
about it.” Finally someone has done 
something. He sued the weather 
bureau. Supposedly the weather 
bureau made a wrong forecast at 
the time a river overflowed its 
banks, damaging the plaintiff’s 
property. The theory of the action 
was that the United States was 
liable because the weather bureau 
and other federal agencies (1) 
negligently assured plaintiffs prior 
to the flood that the river would not 
overflow, and (2) negligently 
omitted and failed to give plain- 
tiffs notice and warning of the im- 
pending overflow in time for them 
to have removed their movable 
property from the flood area. 

The plaintiffs were unsuccessful 
in the trial court and the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. On May 17, 1954, 
the United States Supreme Court 
denied certiorari. We quote an in- 
teresting excerpt from the appellate 
court: 

“T would hope that the emphasis 
made here of the absolute policy of 
non-liability in the gathering or 
dissemination of public information 
might serve to discourage any fur- 
ther attempts on the part of the 
bar to get the camel’s nose into the 
tent in this general field. I confess 
that it is a little disturbing to me 
that it even should have been 
thought, as has been done in this 
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case ... that the individual citizen 
in a free state ought to have pater- 
nalistic protection from his Govern- 
ment against the need to exercise 
his own judgment on the things he 
may be told or not told by it, as a 
matter of purported information, 
and against his right to believe or 
disbelieve all or any of this, as he 
may see fit. 

“The philosophy of liability that 

is here involved would imply that 
we have gone so far down the road 
of paternalism that, equally as in 
the present situation, the courts 
should regard the Government as 
having an obligation, for example, 
to pay a flour miller for the loss 
sustained by him in relying upon 
an erroneous agriculture-depart- 
ment report of wheat-crop shortage 
and having purchased wheat on 
that basis to take care of his mill- 
ing needs; or to pay a plumber for 
his loss from having stocked up on 
a supply of unmovable bath tubs in 
reliance upon an erroneous com- 
merce-department census as to the 
number of homes in his community 
that are without this facility; or to 
pay a laborer for his expense and 
loss of wages in having given up 
his job and migrated to California 
in reliance upon some erroneous 
labor-department statistics as to 
the amount of work there available 
in his field or skill.” 
(National Manufacturing Company 
et al. v. U. S., United States Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
February 8, 1954.) 





Trip Insurance 


The insured was taking a bus 
trip from Junction City, Kansas, 
to Alma, Georgia. She had a policy 
which provided for payment of 
$5,000 for death resulting from 
“injuries . . . sustained by the in- 
sured while riding as a passenger 
in or on a public conveyance” or if 
the injuries were sustained else- 
where, the coverage was $3,000. 

The insured was a regular pas- 
senger and had properly paid the 
fare for the trip. The bus came to 
a scheduled rest stop in New 
Albany, Mississippi. The insured 
alighted from the bus onto the sta- 
tion platform and took two or three 
steps, when she stumbled and fell, 
suffering injuries which resulted in 
her death. 


The company conceded its lia- 
bility for $3,000 but refused pay- 
ment of $5,000 because the death 
did not result from injuries sus- 
tained while traveling “as a pas- 
senger in or on a public convey- 
ance.” 

The insured’s administratrix 
brought suit on the policy, and the 
trial court sustained the company’s 
position. An appeal was _ taken, 
and the appellate court also sus- 
tained the company, saying: 

“The sole question here, as ip 
the trial court, is whether the in- 
juries which admittedly resulted in 
death were sustained while the in- 
sured was traveling ‘as a passen- 
ger in or on a public conveyance.’ 

“In the resolution of that ques- 
tion we must of course ascertain 
and give effect to the clear intent 
of the contracting parties as it is 
drawn from a construction of the 
covering language of the contract. 
The contract made in Kansas is con- 
trolled by Kansas law which ad- 
heres to the well-established rule 
that words of coverage in an in- 
surance contract, like other con- 
tracts, will be taken in their plain, 
ordinary and accepted sense unless 
the parties indicate that they shall 
receive a special or artistic mean- 
Ine... 2% 

“The argument is that the policy 
was intended to cover all risks inci- 
dent to the journey and inasmuch 
as the journey necessarily con- 
templated periodic rest stops, the 
policy covered injuries sustained 
while insured was physically off the 
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bus using station facilities con- 
templated by the parties in the 
regular and usual course of travel 
on the bus. 


“True, the policy was intended to 
cover the risks incident to the trip. 
But those risks are specifically as- 
sumed and described in the cover- 
age provisions of the policy to. pro- 
vide the payment of one sum if 
death resulted from injuries sus- 
tained while insured was riding as 
a passenger in or on the bus, and 
a lesser sum if death resulted from 
injuries incurred elsewhere. It was 
certainly competent for the parties 
to so contract, and the clear words 
of coverage must not be interpreted 
to impose risks not assumed by the 
appellee insurance company. The 
company did not contract to pay 
the maximum coverage for death 
resulting from injuries incurred 
while insured was physically off 
the bus. To so construe the policy 
would distort the plain meaning of 
simple words in their natural con- 
text.” 

(Eddy v. Travelers Ins. Co., U. S. 
Court of Appeals (Tenth Circuit), 
April 23, 1954.) 

This is a close case, and the de- 
cision is one of those which can be 
argued pro and con with equal logic. 


Right to Subrogation 
Under “Blue Cross” Plan 


A member of a “Blue Cross” 
hospitalization plan was injured in 
an accident. His hospital bills were 
paid in accordance with the con- 
tract. Thereafter, he recovered 
damages for his injuries from the 
wrongdoer. The damages included 
his hospital bills. The hospitaliza- 
tion plan sought to recover the 
amount of the bills from the mem- 
ber, claiming that it was entitled 
to subrogation. 

The matter reached the Michigan 
Supreme Court, becoming a case 
of first impression in Michigan. It 
was held that the member need not 
return the amount of the bills be- 
cause there was no specific subro- 
gation clause in the contract. By 
the very language of the contract 
there was not one iota of intent on 
the part of the hospital plan to re- 
cover for services rendered upon 
accidental injury. It had a primary 
obligation to provide hospital ser- 

Continued on page 64 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 63 


vices in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. There was no anal- 
ogy to insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

(Michigan Hospital Service v. 
Sharpe, Michigan Supreme Court, 
April 5, 1954.) 


Auto Theft Policy Construed 


The U-Drive-It Auto Company 
had a policy on its cars which cov- 
ered: “Theft (Broad Form) loss of 
or damage to the automobile caused 
by theft, larceny, robbery, or pil- 
ferage.” An employee of the in- 
sured, named Bagley, was instruct- 
ed to drive one of the cars to a 
garage for repairs. The garage was 
unable to make the repairs at that 
time so Bagley drove to his home 
for breakfast. On the way back to 
the garage, the car skidded off the 
road and was damaged. Bagley was 
charged with violating a criminal 
statute, G. S. 20-105, which reads 
as follows: 

“Any person who drives or other- 
wise takes and carries away a vehi- 
cle, not his own, without the con- 
sent of the owner thereof, and with 
intent to temporarily deprive said 
owner of his possession of such 
vehicle, without intent to steal the 
same, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
The consent of the owner of a 
vehicle to its taking or driving 
shall not in any case be presumed 
or implied because of such owner’s 
consent on a previous occasion to 
the taking or driving of such vehi- 
cle by the same or a different per- 
son.” 

Bagley was convicted and the 
insured made a claim to recover the 
amount of its damage under the 
policy. The company rejected the 
claim and the matter was submitted 
to the court on an agreed statement 
of fact. The court found for the 
company for the following reasons: 

“The single question presented 
by the facts agreed is whether a 
theft of the automobile was com- 
mitted within the meaning of the 
insurance policy sued on. The court 
below answered in the negative, 
and we approve. 

“The policy covers ‘Loss or dam- 


age to the automobile caused by. 
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theft, larceny, robbery or pilferage.’ 
‘Theft’ is the popular name for 
‘larceny.’ Ordinarluy the terms are 
synonymous. And ordinarily the 
wuras ‘theft,’ ‘robbery,’ and ‘pilfer- 
age’ ail denote some form of lar- 
ceny. 

“Larceny, according to the com- 
mon-law meaning of the term, may 
be defined as the felonious taking 
by trespass and carrying away by 
any person of the goods or personal 
property of another, without the 
latter’s consent and with the feloni- 
ous intent permanently to deprive 
the owner of his property and to 
convert it to the taker’s own use. 


“It is manifest that the plaintiff 
has failed to show a felonious tak- 
ing of the automobile within the 
meaning ordinarily connoted by the 
terms ‘theft’ or ‘larceny.’ This is 
virtually conceded by the plaintiff. 
It insists, however, (1) that the 
policy of theft insurance sued on 
includes statutory taking of a vehi- 
cle as defined by G. S. 20-105, and 
(2) that the facts agreed show a 
violation of the statute. In effect, 
the plaintiff takes the position that 
the terms of this statute may be 
treated as being incorporated in 
the insurance contract on the the- 
ory that the statute was within the 
contemplation of the parties and 
that they intended the coverage of 
the policy to include a taking with- 
in the meaning of the statute, and 
that the words ‘theft’ and ‘larceny’ 
as used in the policy should be so 
interpreted. 

“But be that as it may, and con- 
ceding, without deciding, that the 
insurance policy sued on does in- 
clude statutory taking of an auto- 
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Get out all my accident policies, call 
my agents to stand by for claims. 


mobile as defined by G. S. 20-105, 
even so, we think the facts agreed 
upon in the instant case are insuffi- 
cient to show a violation of the 
statute. 

“To constitute a violation of this 
statute it must be made to appear 
that the offending driver (1) drove 
the vehicle ‘without the consent of 
the owner,’ and (2) with ‘intent to 
temporarily deprive’ the owner of 
his possession of the vehicle. 

“Plaintiff’s employee Bagley was 
entrusted with the automobile aad 
directed to drive it to the garage 
for repairs. On arrival, he learned 
that the job could not be done at 
that time. Bagley then drove the 
car to his home for breakfast. He 
was on his way back to the garage 
to have the repair job performed 
when the wreck occurred. 

“It is nowhere stipulated in the 
agreed statement of facts that Bag- 
ley, in driving the car home for 
breakfast, did so ‘without the con- 
sent of the owner,’ or that he in- 
tended ‘to temporarily deprive’ the 
plaintiff of possession of the car. 
With the agreed case being silent 
as to both these essential elements 
of the statutory offense, no viola- 
tion of the statute was made to 
appear. ... 

“We have not overlooked the 
stipulation, included in the case 
agreed, that Bagley was convicted 
‘n the Recorder’s Court of Durham 
County for driving the car in viola- 
tion of G. S. 20-105. This stipula- 
tion being in the nature of an er- 
roneous admission of law, rather 
than an admission of fact, may be 
disregarded. As against the defen- 
dant here, who was neither party 
nor privy to the criminal prosecu- 
tion, this stipulation does not over- 
throw the legal effect of the specific 
facts agreed which disclose as 4 
matter of law no violation of the 
statute. Although parties ‘may ad- 
mit or agree on facts, they cannot 
make admissions of law which will 
be binding upon the courts.’ 

“In the final analysis it would 
seem that the plaintiff in this ac- 
tion is seeking to recover ‘Collision 
or Upset’ benefits under a policy 
that provides no such coverage and 
for which no premium was charged 
or paid.” 

(U-Drive-It Auto Co. v. Atlantic 
Fire Ins. Co., North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, January 29, 1954.) 
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Fundamentals 

One of the top meetings of the 
year for insurance folk is the 
three-day conference conducted in 
New York City by the American 
Management Association. 

Before this highly qualified 
audience, Herbert P. Stellwagen, 
executive vice president, Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North 
America, declared that the func- 
tion of insurance is to remove risk 
by substituting certainty for un- 
certainty. The individual risk is 
transferred to a risk-bearer who 
combines that risk with a number 
of similar risks to permit the 
operation of the law of averages. 
Premiums are determined which, 
when accumulated from the many, 
pay for the loss sustained by the 
individual. 

Insurance buyers, according to 
the speaker, should concern them- 
selves with indemnity for loss 
from “pure risk, i.e., the slings 
and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune.” Pure risks are defined as 
hazards of fire, wind, explosion, 
and other perils; contingent and 
consequential loss, including loss 
of income following such destruc- 
tion; loss by theft, including em- 
ployee infidelity; and loss from 
workmen’s compensation and third 
party claims. “Speculative risk, 
ie., protecting a client against his 
own normal hazards of profit and 
loss” is not within the purview of 
insurance. 

In evaluating these “pure risk” 
hazards, the controlling factor is 
the relation of the possible loss to 
the available margin of free as- 
sets for contingencies. The capac- 
ity of a large loss to harm a busi- 
ness is not diminished simply be- 
cause there is a relatively small 
chance that it will happen. The 
competent insurance manager will 
reduce the effect of these hazards 
by accident prevention, and he 
Will eliminate risks by transfer- 
ting them to underwriters. 

One of Mr. Stellwagen’s listen- 
ers thought to himself: “Back to 
the textbooks for me. Why should 
Ibe concerned by the usual cut- 
tate, related-to-the-boss, policy- 
peddling kind of competitor? My 
competition is the ever expanding 
horizon of all that I have yet to 
learn of the insurance business.” 
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new england... 


Views of the News 


When NAIA presidert E. J. Sey- 
mour charges Bureau companies 
with lack of facility in meeting 
changing conditions in the work- 
men’s compensation and automo- 
bile pictures, he’s probably right. 
...- The feeling among life insur- 
ance people is that the NALU is 
in something of a “box” as a re- 
sult of President Eisenhower’s 
plan for contributory group life 
coverage for federal civilian em- 
ployees. It would be written direct, 
no commissions. Whatever action 
private enterprise insurers take 
now can, in the long run, be 
“wrong.” ... Something to beware 
is the tendency of mutual funds 
and other stock purchase plans to 
include group life insurance. The 
speculative benefits of the stock 
market have absolutely nothing in 
common with the guaranteed bene- 
fits of life insurance. 

It behooves the life insurance 
business to find out where we are 
being led. ... Definition by Arthur 
D. Cronin of Boston: “The differ- 
ence between an agency company 
and a direct writer is the broker 
or agent. If we perform a service 
of economic value, someone must 
pay for it.” ... The decreasing 
value of a dollar or the increasing 
cost of doing business, or both, is 
eloquently testified to by the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating 


Association. Additional and return 
premiums are waived for any 
transaction under two dollars. 
Previously, the minimum was one 
dollar. A few years ago it was fifty 
cents. Most agents will probably 
agree that the new rule is desir- 
able. 


A New Look 


As a representative of the new 
management of Providence Wash- 
ington, Roy E. Carr, executive 
vice president, has advised field 
employees, in part, as follows: 
“We fee] that agents are our very 
life blood. We also feel that the 
basic underwriting of the com- 
panies is done when an agent is 
appointed. We are most anxious to 
retain on our books every agent 
who is average and above average 
in quality and to add to their 
number. 

“Because of our belief that the 
basic underwriting is done when 
we appoint an agent, our field 
force will be judged not only by 
their volume of premium but 
equally by the loss ratio in their 
field. Rewards will go to those in 
the field based on both factors.” 

Mr. Carr’s many friends hope 
that Providence Washington, after 
a time of storm and strife, is set 
on an even keel and is due for a 
smooth voyage. : 

Continued on page 6 
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More Good Agents 



















We Are Seeking 


We are looking for qualified agents 

to help us expand our services. If you 
are looking for new ways to increase 
your volume, why don’t you 

contact us? Simply write to... 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Adlantic Fire Ins. Co. 


52 WOODLAND STREET Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 
HARTFORD 15, CONN, Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 


1854 CENTENNIAL [954 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 











55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














For Your Insurance 
Information .. . 


1954 LIFE INDEX 


Financial Exhibits for leading 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. (128 pages) 


1954 HANDY CHART 


Latest figures from casualty and 
surety companies and fire com- 
panies writing casualty lines. 
(120 pages) 
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New England 
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Casualty Trends 


Speaking as a panelist in the 
aforementioned Spring insurance 
conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, Wilson C. 
Jainsen, president, Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company, pre- 
dicted that business management 
will never find it possible to dis- 
pense with insurance managers or 
counselors through the purchase 
of a single “prefabricated” policy 
that will solve all coverage prob- 
lems. 

He foresees continued agitation 
for comprehensive “packages” 
with all their limitations as well 
as advantages. Other “straws in 
the wind” are: By compulsion of 
law, more employers will be re- 
quired to provide statutory dis- 
ability insurance for their en- 
ployees; by compulsion of me- 
chanical and electronic record 
keeping, with attendant expensive 
costs of replacement, more busi- 
nessmen will require valuable 
papers and accounts receivable 
protection; by compulsion of liti- 
gation which broadens our con- 
cept of negligence from “who's 
at fault” to “who can pay,” aver- 
age cost per claim will continue to 
rise; and, by compulsion of high 
court awards, there will be fur- 
ther demand for a system of stipu- 
lated payments for injury or death 
regardless of fault. 

The insurance buyer, said Mr. 
Jainsen, must do all he can to 
eliminate discernible possibilities 
for loss, and, beyond that, he must 
buy coverage against those possi- 
bilities which are unforeseeable 
and unpredictable. In respect to 
products liability, the function of 
insurance is to insure the unfore- 
seeable and unpredictable prob- 
lems of a business but not its “in- 
herent” problems. The inherent 
problems of a business are best 
left to those engaged in that busi- 
ness. 

Another “fundamentalist,” 
wouldn’t you say? 
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1. “What is the least amount of 
monthly income that your family 
could get by on if you had an acci- 
dent today? How much income 
would they actually have? Where 
would they get the difference?” 

2. “Everybody wants the best. 
Let’s make sure everybody knows 
what is the best. Let’s advertise 
our car where the most people can 
see it.” Cadillac prestige-building 
program, 1903. 

3. For a good promotional stunt, 
sponsor an_ insurance - to - value 
guessing contest or a safety ex- 
hibit at your community fair or 
homeowners show. Capitalize on 
the holiday atmosphere and the 
buying mood of large number of 
visitors who are seeking new ideas 
and information. 

4, When your local advertising 
humanizes insurance, as in a per- 
sonal column, or speaks for itself 
through an animated figure, you 
attract more readers who remem- 
ber your message. 

5. Automobile service stations, 
bakeries, banks, dairies, insurance 
agencies, laundries, newspapers 
and schools are good prospects for 
Extra Expense insurance to cover 
additional costs of continuous op- 
eration in the event of catastrophe. 

6. “Shockproof” your Automo- 
bile clients with limits of Bodily 
Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability consistent with 
current high court awards and in- 
creased traffic congestion. 

7. Shore up wall of automobile 
medical protection with a boost in 
Basic Medica] Payments limits and 
the addition of Extended Medical. 

8. Add drive-other-cars cover- 
age for relatives in the named in- 
sured’s household who may occa- 
sionally drive an uninsured vehicle 
not owned by any member of the 
household. 

9. Include Fidelity Bonds in 
every commercial program. 

10. For the best thing in Bur- 
glary and Fidelity, remember Com- 
prehensive Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction. 

i1. In Open Stock Burglary and 
Theft, make sure the co-insurance 
limits requirements are, to say the 
least, satisfied. 

12. Check for obligations as- 
sumed under contract by your Lia- 
bility insureds; such as, railroad 
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sales briefs . aa 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


sidetrack, lease, sales contract, 
servicing contract, warranties of 
goods and products, easement, 
elevator maintenance or any other 
instances of “hold harmless” 
agreements. 

13. For reducing costs and in- 
creasing income, make one more 
call a day. 

14. Property is always insured, 
the income it produces is seldom 
insured. Solution: Rent and Lease- 
hold. 

15. People who are doing things 
and going places are reported in 
“personal” and “society” columns 
of your newspapers. They are 
prospects for Accident insurance 




















Did you ever have doors slammed in 
your face all day? 


and a variety of hobby equipment 
and other property Floaters. 

16. August fur sales will focus 
attention on some hot Fur Floater 
prospects. 

17. Local agents have two im- 
pressive sales points: personal 
claim service and personal advice 
on planned programs of protec- 
tion. 

18. The enly way to guarantee 
honesty of your employees is by 
means of a Fidelity Bond. 

19. Your clients have bought 
Products Liability on your recom- 
mendation. Have you bought Er- 
rors and Omissions for yourself? 
Same idea. 

20. It seems strange that a firm 
protects against losses caused by 
outsiders (Burglary) before it 
protects against burglars who 
may be on the firm’s own payroll 
(Fidelity). 

21. Life insurance is a good in- 
vestment in the sense that it de- 
livers the dollars it promises—at 
a time when the money is most 
needed. 

22. “Not Takens” can be re- 
duced if you see your insureds 
sixty days before renewal. 

23. Do your Fire and Liability 
accounts have Boiler insurance? 
Ask your company for photos of 
“low pressure” boiler explosions. 

Continued on page 638 





WE have a group of men who might be classified as perfect 
examples of “single-mindedness”: they Jive the insurance 
business. They travel around the country, talking to both small- 
town and big-city insurance people—learning how these agents 
have solved difficult. advertising problems, developed new 
approaches toselling the“‘no” prospect, applied modern methods 
of running an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to exchange 
ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth Dubuque represent- 

ative. He’s at your service—that’s his sole purpose. 

Write us, and we’ll introduce him to you! 


Bg errno - amen 
Dubugue, Jowa. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 





American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 
Inloresci=elce Vi Organized 1649 
it " ED 
ical 


New York Fire Insurance 


NEW YORK | Company 
Y/ Incorporated 1832 
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Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 
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These are the boilers that can’t 
explode, but do. 

24. One often hears of church 
fund drives and special collection 
days. One seldom hears of money 
coverage for churches, for exam- 
ple, the Church Burglary policy. 

25. Storekeepers’ Liability is 
specifically designed for retail 
proprietors. 

26. “When was the last time 
your friend looked into your pro- 
gram, in line with today’s condi- 
tions, to make sure you and your 
family are adequately protected?” 

27. “It may seem you're ‘loaded’ 
with insurance; but it takes $125,- 
000 invested at six per cent to 
make as much as you do in a year. 
How much of that one-twenty-five 
have you guaranteed for your wife 
and kids?” 

28. “Have you ever actually sat 
down and allowed yourself to be 
exposed to an intelligent analysis 
of your insurance needs? Your 
business is to manufacture baby 
carriages; mine is to show you 
how to shop wisely for insurance 
contracts that fit your needs.”— 
Paul Mitnick, Hartford. 

29. The important difference is 
not so much in insurance contracts 
as it is in insurance men and how 
they make the contracts work. 

30. If your idea is declined, you 
really haven‘t lost anything. If 
your idea is accepted, you’ve 
gained all that you had hoped for. 

31. You help others plan their 
lives. Do you have a plan for your 
own life? 











wEZ THAT Bird Is HERE AGAIN / 


Next month old “Long Beak” is bringing our rate book family another 
addition. He'll get quite a reception with national advertising and 
hard hitting sales promotion material. In fact, he will be getting more 
attention than his older brother, ‘Gold Standard”, who was born last 
year. You remember him, he’s the lowest premium Ordinary Life 
policy issued by any American Company. Look out for this new one 
—he’s really going to be a competitive little rascal! 


any w. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + Arizona « California 


STANDARD LIFE 1 INSURANCE CO. OF IND, ccicwere - rund Gaggee + iiivod + Indlates + Kentockd 


SN J : : tS . 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Louisiana aryland Michigan Missouri New Mexice 
Pennsylvania * Tennessee * Texas + Virginia * West Virginia 
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Casualty Figures 
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increase in premium volume ris- 
ing from $399,197,148 in 1952 to 
$473,302,166 in 1953, a gain of 
18.6 per cent. 

In the fourth largest casualty 
line, liability other than auto, 
premium volume rose to $297,749,- 
135, a gain of 19.7 per cent over 
1952, and the loss ratio decreased 
from 35.9 to 31.1 per cent. 

The fifth largest line of the 
casualty companies, automobile 
physical damage had premiums of 
$295,187,111, a gain of 15.3 per 
cent. The loss ratio in 1953 drop- 
ped to 40.7 per cent from 44.4 per 
cent in 1952. 

Group accident and health, the 
sixth largest line of the casualty 
companies with net writings of 
$223,051,049 was up 17.5 per cent 
from 1952. 

As for the other casualty lines, 
the premium volume for glass rose 
to $28,082,541 from $27,072,389, 
and experience was improved with 
the loss ratio dropping from 43.1 
Per cent in 1952 to 36.5 per cent in 
1958. 

Surety premiums increased to 
$120,988,883, and loss ratio drop- 
ped from 22.4 per cent to 17.8 per 


Investments of Life Insurance Companies (March) 


Type of Investment 


BONDS 
Government, ...cccccesccece U.S 


0 
State, Provincial, Local..U. S 


World Bank 


Railroad. ..ccccccccccescce ° 
Public Utility.......see.. U.S 
Other..... ecccccccccccccce U 


STOCKS 


PREFERRED 
Railroad. .ccccccccccccccee U. S 
Public Utility.......ss... U 
OtNEL. cccccccccccccccccece U 


COMMON STOCKS 
Railroad... ccccccccccccces U. 


Public Utility..........6. U 
Other... ccccvccccvcccccccs U.S 


MORTGAGES 


REAL ESTATE 


Company Used 
Investment 


(000, 000 Omitted) 
Acquired 


Held 
= 








March March 3 Mos. 
1954 1953 1954 


$214 $1,004 
eee ll 


1 
184 
49 
35 
43 
12 
298 
il 


565 
35 


3 Mos. Mar.31 
1953 1954 


$9, 661 
563 

2: 
1,446 
723 


1 
165 
3,601 


12, 643 
424. 

15,077 
675 


Mar.31 


1953 


$10, 063 
725 

22 
1,178 
640 

2 

130 
3,512 
38 
11,727 
390 
13, 670 
538 


Change 
in Holdings 
Feb. 1954 
to Mar. 1954 





2,248 
1 

"33 
“iB 


45,051 


97 
715 


42, 635 
95 

625 
787 

1 





49 


2 
“23 
27 

1 





53 





452 
444 
1,140 
13 

17 


21, 725 


406 
450 
997 
17 
27 





70 
178 
XxX 
XXX 


2,066 
2,956 
1.041 
2,08 


1,897 
2,742 

961 
2,097 





$1,204 $3,654 


$3,312 $79,649 $74,295 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of 
all assets. The amounts shown represent book values for all items except "Other Assets” and"Total." The 
change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 
rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 


cent. 
Continued on page 70 
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Be FIRST 
with B.A.R.E. 


First with New Benefits 
Now available to groups and 
individuals in all occupations! 


First with New Opportunities 
for General Agents who can build sales 
organizations. Now licensed in 44 States! 


Benefit Association’s Big New Growth 
Program Offers Sound Profit Margins 
for General Agents 


e Atlast the door is open...and Benefit Association is in- 
viting General Agents to help spread the news of today’s top 


insurance values! Look at this complete program designed 
for family protection, company expansion, and agency profits: 


NEW 1954 policies ¢ H&A lifetime coverage with two-year 
nonconfining sickness...low-cost professional men’s H&A...new 
hospital-surgical coverage ... modern, top-value life policies! 


NEW leads... Hundreds of thousands of prospect names— 
satisfied Benefit Association policyholders . . . plus continuing 
lead-producing programs. 


NEW commission schedules... 


Better than any we’ve seen! 


VESTED RENEWALS!... 


Most liberal contract in the business! 


YOU CAN PROFIT 

from Benefit Association’s exciting expan- 
sion... build on the firm foundation of 41 
years of growth! Now is the time for you 
to establish your big, solid, profitable 
agency! For complete, confidential informa- 
tion, write today to: 

Robert W. Lindsley 
Director of Sales, Room 407 
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The premium volume for fidelity 
coverages dropped from $57,749,- 
900 to $57,146,880 and the loss 
ratio rose from 31.2 per cent in 
1952 to 33.1 per cent in 1953. 

Boiler and machinery premiums 
increased to $45,046,536 in 1953, 
and the loss ratio dropped from 
25.8 per cent to 17.6 per cent. 

Net premium writings for prop- 
erty damage other than auto rose 
from $60,094,000 to $70,151,825 in 
1953, and the loss ratio dropped 
from 31.2 per cent to 30.8 per cent. 

The growth of multiple line un- 
derwriting continued to play a 
part in the increase of premium 
volume. All States of the United 
States with the exception of two 
—Ohio and Arizona (in 1954 Ari- 
zona passed and now permits mul- 
tiple line underwriting)—allow 
casualty companies to write fire 
business and fire companies to 
write casualty lines. That casualty 
companies have played and _ in- 
creasingly important role in the 
fire business is evidenced by their 
increase in fire premiums—from 
$71,630,413 in 1951 to $108,545,- 
572 in 1952 and to $121,741,920 in 
1953, an increase of 70.0 per cent 
over this two year period. 


Assets High 


The casualty companies’ total 
admitted assets were at a new 
high in 19538, amounting to $5,- 
664,331,557, an increase of 10.9 
per cent over the 1952 figure. Lia- 
bilities increased 12.6 per cent to 
$4,063,847,781 and unearned pre- 
mium reserve rose 11.9 per cent to 
$1,614,156,148. Surplus to policy- 
holders stood at $1,600,483,776 in 
1958, an increase of 6.8 per cent 
over 1952. 

Net Premiums for 215 mutual 
casualty companies reported in 
the Handy Chart rose from $1,- 
474,338,352 in 1952 to $1,747,461,- 
557 in 1953, and underwriting 
profit rose from $98,736,435 to 
$171,509,028. 

Premiums for 48 reciprocal or- 
ganizations rose from $270,906,- 
939 in 1952 to $312,375,424 in 
1953. Underwriting profit rose 
from $18,854,248 to $38,875,137. 
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Outdated Fleet 
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U. 8. Merchant Fleet to meet the 
stresses and emergencies of war. 
(Vessels which are so assembled 
might well be expected to have an 
even shorter norma] average life 
than the traditionally built ones.) 

Retirement for the war built 
vessels should be even more immi- 
nent than for those built under 
traditional circumstances; conse- 
quently, the bulk of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Fleet has already passed 
middle age and is now getting 
closer and closer to obsolescence. 
Now, because these war built ves- 
sels were not as well built and 
because they can be expected to 
age more rapidly and more com- 
pletely, the time is not too far dis- 
tant when they can be expected to 
have breakdowns in increasing 
numbers, just as human beings do 
as they become more mature. This 
can be expected to result in not 
only more frequent total losses, 














pus 


more substantial partial losses, 
but also costlier and more fre- 
quent general averages. 

Hull underwriters cannot help 
but be concerned as they look at 
this picture for unless they can 
successfully meet this challenge 
their loss ratios will be higher 
than those of their foreign com- 
petitors, whose portfolios are not 
so predominantly made up of 
United States flag vessels, but are 
more completely a cross section of 
the entire world’s merchant ma- 


rine. Similarly, cargo underwrit- 
ers who have been subjected by 
competitive influences to extreme 
rate pressure, have found the re- 
serves for major casualties which 
they are able to build up much 
lower than they would like to have 
them, particularly since they too 
can be expected to suffer from in- 
creased general averages, etc., as 
respects merchandise carried in 
the aging U. S. Merchant Marine 
fleet. 

While underwriters in this mar- 
ket are fully aware of this trend, 
and are no little concerned by it, 
they are disposed to accept the 
challenge it presents with a firm 
conviction that they can continue 
to compete with foreign under- 
writers on a basis which is favor- 
able to their assureds, benefiting 
from their experience, training, 
and the cooperative spirit which 
is generally found among owners, 
shippers, agents and brokers, who 
have a common interest with un- 
derwriters that this challenge can 
be successfully met in this market 
for the mutual advantage of all. 





RENDER YOUR CLIENTS 


A SERVICE 


- AND AT THE SAME TIME... 





Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Da Your Asswreds 
Adequately Protected ? 


© Property and equipment values have greatly 
advanced due to increased labor and material 
costs. 


© Asa result, many large risks today are under- 
insured. 


e Render your client a real service by recom- 
mending a Lloyd-Thomas Co. appraisal, 
thereby safe-guarding their interests and at 
the same time increase your income. 


@ The Lloyd-Thomas Co. has a record of forty- 
three years of factual appraisal service to 
America’s business institutions. 


THE [LOYD-I HOMAS co. 


APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFices 
4411-15 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


District Offices im Principal Cities 
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The 
Adjuster’s 
Manual 
Price: 
37.50 


The SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 


Paul V. Reinartz, 


| enclose check herewith [] 


Name & Title 
Company 
Address 

City, Zone, State 


Fill in this cou 


Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder 
just which they are when they start work- 
ing their way through complicated tech- 
nical medical reports. THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 
them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 
standard in the field for more than 40 years, 
this layman’s medical book was written by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 
director of The Prudential. Its more than 
600 pages full of information include a 
100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
ability. There are over 100 illustrations. 


M.D. at $7.50. 
Please send bill [J 


pon and mail to receive your copy promptly. 











Atomic Energy 


Continued from page 19 


is developing more rapidly than is 
generally known. Already, in ene 
form or another, a substantial 
number of industries are engaged 
in experimental or directly pro- 
ductive use of atomic energy and 
fission products. It is now accepted 
that power from atomic operations 
will come into quite general use 
for peaceful purposes in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Reasonable Protection 


This desirable development by 
private industry will not be prac- 
tical unless the industries are able 
to have reasonable protection from 
the hazards which may exist but 
which cannot be measured at this 
time. There is the type of property 
loss which is comparable to the 
fire and allied risks usually in- 
sured by fire insurance companies. 
Insurance companies accustomed 
to providing protection against 
conflagrations and catastrophic 
hurricanes should not find it too 
difficult to provide the protection 
needed against such property 
losses and should promptly de- 
velop whatever coverages are nec- 
essary. 

Insurance against the cost of 
injuries to employees and others 
and damages to property other 
than the assured’s own present 
a vastly more difficult problem. 
There is a lack of knowledge of 
the probability of loss and the 
magnitude of the possible loss is 
almost unlimited. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policies have no limit 
and all the employees of an indus- 
try might be exposed to a single 
event. Such an event might also 
endanger employees of neighbor- 
ing plants over a considerable 
area as well as members of the 
general public. Likewise consider- 
able property in the area might be 
damaged or contaminated. 

It is impossible with informa- 
tion now available to insurers to 
estimate either the frequency of 
loss or the possible magnitude. All 
insurers of liability risks have 
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considerable obligations to per- 
sons already injured and they 
cannot justify hazarding their 
abilities to meet such obligations 
by the assumption of unknown 
hazards of the possible magnitude 
of atomic misadventures. 

On the other hand, private in- 
dustry, as Mr. McCune has pointed 
out, cannot hazard all their assets 
without insurance protection. In- 
surers have an obligation to meet 
to the maximum extent possible, 
the needs of industry. This sug- 
gests the need of prompt action 
on the part of industry generally, 
and the insurance industry par- 
ticularly, to muster the skills and 
resources of private insurance to 
develop a plan that will provide 
such degree of protection as in- 
surers can in safety provide and 
ask the government to assist in 
the development of use of atomic 
energy by private industry by pro- 
viding excess insurance to what- 
ever extent is necessary. 


Ultimate Ability 


As experience is accumulated, 
it may be that ultimately private 
insurance can safely provide all 
the protection necessary but at 
the present time I am quite cer- 
tain that private insurance cannot 
alone provide the amount of pro- 
tection that industry will feel nec- 
essary to permit them to partici- 
pate extensively in the atomic 
energy development. 


Existing Coverages Offer 
Protection 


WILSON C. JAINSEN, 
President 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 

T this early stage in the proc- 
A esses of adapting atomic en- 
ergy to peaceful application the 
problems involved in providing for 
related insurance needs are still so 
imponderable that it is extremely 
difficult to make definitive predic- 
tions as to the course to be taken 
by the insurance industry in deal- 
ing with them. It can be said, how- 
ever, that our industry has consis- 
tently maintained a close working 
relationship with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for the solution 
of insurance problems associated 
with those projects so far under- 


taken by private industry under 
AEC supervision and control. 

The results of this cooperation 
appear to have been satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. While the 
insurance companies have not been 
called upon to cope with all the lia- 
bilities involved in these many 
projects, they have successfully in- 
tegrated their efforts with the in- 
dicated desires and requirements 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Not Yet Required 


In fairness to the position of the 
insurance industry it should not be 
overlooked that it has not yet, un- 
der ordinary business conditions, 
been called upon to provide insur- 
ance for industrial risks or educa- 
tional institutions in connection 
with atomic hazards beyond the 
use of particle accelerators inci- 
dental to regular industrial or edu- 
cational research activities, and the 
use, handling or transportation of 
radio-isotopes for medical and in- 
dustrial purposes. It has been pos- 
sible within existing coverages to 
provide for the use of radium and 
radium components in hospitals and 
in industrial measuring devices. 

Looking to the future we can 
reasonably expect that, as has been 
its past practice, the insurance in- 
dustry will face up to the coverage 
problems arising from nuclear re- 
search and developments. 


No Insurmountable Obstacles 


A. L. PAPENFUSS, 
Vice President and 
Chief Underwriter 
Employers Mutual of Wausau, Wis. 

F the availability of insurance 

protection has to do with con- 
cerns who expect to operate nu- 
clear reactors, such as for public 
utility purposes, of course, the 
problem assumes immense propor- 
tions. 

Up to this time we have not 
encountered any insurmountable 
obstacles in connection with 
atomic energy operations. We 
have been happy to provide work- 
men’s compensation and _ public 
liability insurance of the s0- 
called atomic energy manufactur- 
ing plants with the reinsurance 
protection that is usual in con- 
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nection with such _ operations. 
When such atomic energy is made 
available to private industry and 
such private concerns seek insur- 
ance protection in the large 
amounts that will no doubt be 
deemed necessary, it seems likely 
that the insurance companies will 
find the limits required beyond 
their reinsurance capacities. 

You realize, of course, that ac- 
tion by Congress will be necessary 
before energy by means of atomic 
fuel in nuclear reactors can be 
made available to private indus- 
try. In the meantime, we, among 
other major casualty insurance 
companies, are fully aware of the 
problem of capacity and have par- 
ticipated in discussions pertain- 
ing to possible solutions. 


Similar to War Risk Insurance 


CHARLES E. HODGES, 
President 
American Mutual Liability Co. 


A indicated by Mr. McCune, 
the possible liabilities arising 
from any serious mishap in connec- 
tion with the production of atomic 
energy by private business in a 
populated area would run _ into 
multi-million dollar figures. The 
existing private insurance market 
might well be able to furnish ade- 
quate insurance if this possibility 
of mishap were sufficiently predict- 
able and if there were a sufficient 
number of risks over which the in- 
surance costs could be spread. 


Not Measurable 


At present, the hazard potential 
cannot be measured with any great 
degree of accuracy and it is obvi- 
ous that atomic power production 
is not going to be carried on at 
many different locations. It seems, 
therefore, that Mr. McCune has 
quite properly compared this atomic 
energy insurance problem at least 
at this stage of its development 
with the problem of war risk 
insurance. 

The private insurance industry 
should be able to furnish important 
help in measuring exposures in 
organizing coverage, and in adjust- 
ing claims. They cannot now pro- 
vide the large amounts of coverage 
that are being sought. 

At this time it seems essential 
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that in dealing with the liabilities 
arising out of atomic power oper- 
ation the Federal Government fill 
the same type of role which it is 
playing in all other aspects of the 
atomic energy problem, and adopt 
some program resembling that of 
the former War Damage Corpora- 
tion. In the general public interest, 


until hazards can be appraised ac- 
curately it seems essential that, as 
in the case of experimental atomic 
bomb explosions, exposure of life 
and property be held to the least 
possible amount by careful selec- 
tion of the locations in which the 
atomic power operations are to be 
conducted. 





Lumber and Coal Yards Listed 
As Greatest Arson Risks 


Discussing the moral hazard in fire insurance, Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, 
chief special agent of the Mutual Investigation Bureau, said in a speech 
recently, “Deliberate fire setting is definitely on the increase and this 
includes the crime of burning to defraud. Although less than one per cent 
of the U. S. building losses which occurred in 1952 were classified as 
incendiary or suspicious, according to the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, almost one-third of the amount of fire damage to buildings during 
that year was attributed to fires of unknown origin. It was in excess of 
$250,000,000. Experienced fire investigators are of the opinion that many 
fires of unknown origin actually were cases of undetected arson.” 


To indicate the risks susceptible to arson, he presented an analysis of 
causes of 62,172 incendiary fires from 1930 to 1953, as prepared by the 


National Fire Protection Association: 


Classes of Risks 


Lumber and Coal Yards 
Jails, Asylums, Prisons 


Amusement Places (Seasonal and Year Round) (*) 


Aircraft Hangars 


Museums, Art Galleries, Libraries and Historic Buildings. . . 


Dormitories (School and College) 
Dry Cleaning Plants 

Apartment Houses . 
Boarding and Rooming Houses 


Tank Trucks, Vessels & Railroad Cars 
Warehousing 


Per Cent 


No. of Fires Incendiary 





Leather & Leather Products (Mfg.)...................... 
Places of Public Assembly—Motion Picture Theaters (7). .. 
Loe kt, 3) eee eee 
Food & Food Products (Mfg.)...............---0 02 e ee eee 


Plastics & Pyroxylin Materials (Mfg.).................... 

All Other Places of Public Assembly (§) Excluding Motion 
Picture Theaters... 

Hospitals and Institutions 

Garages 

Bowling Alleys (tf) 

Retail Mercantile Stores 

Textile Workers (Mfqg.) 

Clubs (Country & City) 

Glass & Glass Products (Mfg.)...................-.20055 

Office Buildings 

Peet GP PU CII a 2c 5 on wn ccc esc eeeecvess peme 

Rubber and Rubber Products (Mfg.)...................-. 

Metalworking 

Oil Tank Farms 

Piers & Wharves 

Wholesale Mercantile Stores 

Chemical Plants and Processes 

Printing and Allied Industries 

Dwellings 

Restaurants, Cafes, Bars, Ete.....................-.0005. 

Housing Developments (Multiple Units) 


(Note: (*) + (t) + (§) + (f) = 1.034.) 
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Heart Disease 


Continued from page 29 


nerves which control the arteri- 
oles “act up” and cause a constric- 
tion of the arterioles which, in 
turn, prevents blood from the ar- 
teries from entering the arteri- 
oles. Consequently, more blood 
remains in the arteries and the 
pressure increases. 

A simple analogy is one of a 
garden hose being constricted by 
the tightening of a screw. In or- 
der for the same amount of liquid 
to pass through the hose, the pres- 
sure increases, and the pump must 
work harder. In the body, the 
heart is the pump and, when pres- 
sure in the arteries is great, the 
heart must work all the harder. 


Heart Action 


When subjected to this, the 
heart muscle first enlarges, and 
sometimes the walls of the arter- 
ies become hard and lose their 


elasticity. We then have arterio- 
sclerosis. Blood vessels in the 
heart, brain and kidneys are par- 
ticularly prone to hardening 
caused by persistent high blood 
pressure. 


More Male Victims 


Coronary heart disease, which 
affects the arteries that supply 
blood to the heart muscle, is com- 
mon between the ages 40-60 and 
occurs more often in men than in 
women. Here, again the arteries 
become thickened and _ inelastic. 
Formerly it was thought that this 
Was a necessary concomitant of 
aging, but some scientists now be- 
lieve that it is the result of chem- 
ical factors in the blood. 

As one might expect, congenital 
heart disease takes its largest toll 
among the young. One of the 
greatest declines in types of heart 
disease has been that of the 
syphilitic heart. With the spread 
of health information and the use 
of new drugs, such heart disease 
is now the cause of less than one 
per cent of deaths due to heart 
maladies. 


One of Metropolitan’s health 
bulletins sums up the current sit- 
uation quite well: “The figures 
show that the proportion of cases 
of heart disease due to rheumatic 
fever has been cut in half during 
this quarter century—from ap- 
proximately two-fifths to one-fifth 
of the total. At the same time, the 
proportion from coronary heart 
disease has more than doubled— 
from approximately one fifth of 
the total to more than two fifths. 
Relatively the incidence of hyper- 
tensive heart disease has declined 
slightly, while the proportion of 
cases of syphilitic heart disease 
dropped to less than one fourth 
what it was 25 years ago.” 


High Survival 


In spite of the menace of heart 
disease, we should not become too 
alarmed at the prospect. Our sta- 
tistics also show that survivorship 
after recovery from a _ serious 
heart ailment is not uncommon. 
The Metropolitan made a study of 
men who had recovered from dis- 
ability due to heart disease during 
the period from 1925 to 1949. They 


MorvTALity From DISEASES OF THE HEART BY ETIOLOGICAL TYPE 
WHITE PERSONS, BY SEX AND AGE. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1950-1952 








AGE PERIOD 


WHITE MALES 


_ 


WHITE FEMALES 





Type or HEART DISEASE 


Type of HEART DISEASE 








(YEARs) Total 


Heart 
Diseases | Congen- Rheu- 
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(Including 
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were traced to the 1952 anniver- 
sary of their recovery. 

In each group (by type of heart 
disease) more than 70 per cent 
were surviving at the end of five 
years, and in all but the hyper- 
tensive group more than one half 
were alive at the end of ten years. 
Of the arteriosclerotic group, 
without coronary occlusion, 85 per 
cent were living at the end of five 
years and 70 per cent were still 
alive after ten years. Those in the 
group with a history of coronary 
occlusion showed 80 per cent alive 
after five years. 


Importance of Age 


The relationship of age at re- 
covery to survivorship was also 
studied by Metropolitan statisti- 
cians. For the coronary ocelusion 
group, survivorship after the 
fourth year was as good for those 
at age 50 or over as for those 40 
to 49 years old. At the end of ten 
years, however, the older men 
fared better, with a survivorship 
rate of 59 per cent compared with 
42 per cent in the younger group. 
Of course, men who recover from 
heart disease disability have a 
death rate higher than for per- 
sons insured at standard rates. 


Rehabilitation 


To recapitulate: “The results of 
this study indicate that resump- 
tion of activity by persons with 
heart disease is often practicable. 
The survivorship record of the 
men, while below average, is hope- 
ful when account is taken of the 
fact that they had been seriously 
disabled for extended periods of 
time, thus representing cases of 
more than average severity. A 
prime obstacle to the rehabilita- 
tion of cardiacs is their fear that 
work will be hazardous for them. 
Actually, under good medical su- 
pervision a large proportion of 
patients with heart disease can 
resume work and activity suited 
to their physical capacity and, by 
So doing, benefit both physically 
and psychologically.” 
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